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Passage of Tariff The Payne hag bill 
Bill in the House 2S Past in the House, 

on the evening of the 
oth, by a vote of 217 to 161. One Re- 
publican (Mr. Austin, of Tennessee) op- 
posed it in the final count, and four 
Democrats (all from Louisiana) voted 
for it. The voting upon amendments 
began at 3 p. m. By common consent 
tea and coffee were placed on the free 
list. Action upon proposed amend- 
ments affecting the lumber schedule 
consumed three hours. By a vote of 
184 to 198 the House refused to re- 
move the duties on unfinished lumber, 
57 Republicans voting for such removal, 
and 39 Democrats (from the South, with 
one exception) voting against it. There- 
fore the lumber schedule of the original 
bill was not changed, except by the elim- 
ination of the countervailing duty, which 
would have practically nullified, so far as 
imports from Canada are concerned, the 
proposed reductions. By a vote of 193 to 
186, the penpoee’ duty on barley was in- 
creased from 15 to 24 cents, and the duty 
on barley malt from 25 to 40 cents. These 
rates, however, are lower than those of 
the present tariff. A motion to take hides 
from the free list and make them dutiable 
at 10 per cent. was lost, 147 to 225, party 
lines having been broken. A record hav- 
ing been demanded upon the removal of 
all duties on petroleum and products of 
the same, the vote was 323 to 46, and 
Speaker Cannon was in this minority. 
Just before the final vote, the Dem cratic 
leader moved to recommit the bill, with 
instructions that it be reported with many 
amendments. Among these were reduc- 
tions of all prohibitive rates; an income 
tax; a stamp tax on transactions in stock 
and grain exchanges; leather and shoes 
on the free list; admission to American 


registry of ships bought abroad by Amer- 
icans ; a maximum consisting of the ordi- 
nary rates, with a minimum below them 
to be used in negotiation; free cotton 
bagging and cotton ties; reduction of the 
duty on refined sugar to one-tenth of a 
cent a pound; no duties on imported 
goods competing with products controlled 
by Trusts. This motion was lost, 162 to 
218. Among the changes made since the 
bill was introduced (in addition to those 
indicated above) are increases on char- 
coal iron, wire, barytes, pocket knives and 
filler tobacco, the duty on the last having 
been doubled. The proposed rate on 
cocoa was reduced, and a duty imposed 
on rice from the Philippines. No change 
was made in the increases of duty on 
hosiery and gloves, and scarcely any at- 
tention was paid to a protest against these 
increases, signed by 250,000 women, and 
brought from Chicago by a committee. 
——At the beginning of last week efforts 
were made by the leaders of the Repub- 
lican majority to appease those insurgents 
who objected to parts of the bill, in order 
that votes enough to close debate might 
be obtained. Some were conciliated by 
providing for separate votes upon certain 
rates; others, it is said, by promises as 
to the Senate’s action. On the 5th, the 
rule providing for a final vote on the gth 
was reported, and it was adopted, 194 to 
178. Four Louisiana Democrats sup- 
ported it, and 20 Republicans (six from 
Iowa, five from Wisconsin and two from 
Nebraska) voted in the negative. Sev- 
eral of the twenty had in vain demanded 
separate votes on hosiery and gloves. It 
was provided in the rule that there should 
be a vote upon the committee’s recom- 
mendation for a duty of 25 per cent. on 
petroleum, in place of the countervailing 
duty, which, as against Russian oil, is 
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much higher. But the House was un- 
willing to approve any duty that seemed 
to protect the Oil Trust. It rejected the 
25 per cent. and substituted 1 per cent. 
for it. This was on the 7th. Even the 1, 
per cent. was swept away two days later. 
Among those who argued for the higher 
duty was Speaker Cannon, who asserted 
that it was needed by the independent 
producers. Reports concerning the 
changes to be proposed by the Senate 
Committee have been published, but they 
are not authoritative. It is asserted that 
the committee’s bill will cut off the in- 
creases on hosiery and gloves, make hides 
dutiable at 10 per cent., impose a duty of 
20 cents on iron ore, increase the House 
rate on steel rails, make art imports 
wholly free, and propose a duty on bitu- 
minous coal. The limit of 300,000 tons 


of free sugar from the Philippines has 
been approved. It is said that there will 
be no provision for inheritance, income 
or stamp taxes; that the establishment of 
a permanent tariff bureau will be recom- 
mended, and that a plan for maximum 
rates will be set forth in a,separate bill. 


wt 


At the conferences last 
week between represen- 
tatives of the coal min- 
ers’ union and the owners of the anthra- 
cite mines no agreement was reached. 
The owners (or operators, as they are 
commonly called) firmly supported their 
original proposition, that the agreement 
which expired at the end of March 
should be renewed for three years. 
They made a slight concession in regard 
to prices for new work. Altho they de- 
clined to recognize the union, there were 
indications that their attitude toward this 
question would be changed if they could 
deal with a union composed only of an- 
thracite coal miners. After the confer- 
ences Mr. Lewis, the president of the 
union, said he was opposed to a strike, 
and that the miners would continue to 
work under the terms of the old agree- 
ment, unless the operators should lock 
them out. “The United Mine Workers,” 
he added, “will not take any action that 
will interfere with the industrial pros- 
perity which all American citizens desire 
to see restored.” In a published state- 
ment, the operators assert that under the 
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agreement the conditions in the anthr: 
cite fields have been better for the em 
ployees than ever before: 

“High wages and steady employment ha 
prevailed, and still prevail in spite of the panic 
and the resulting depression which has work 
serious injury to nearly all other industries 
the country. The present basis of wages w: 
established in a time of the greatest prosperity 
the country has ever known. In offering a co:- 
tinuance of the same wages, thru years of dec- 
pression, the operators are assuming a responsi- 
bility beyond which they cannot venture to go.” 
One of the operators says that if the 
miners do not accept a renewal of the 
agreement “they will be to blame for 
what may happen, whether a lockout, a 
shutdown, or a reduction of wages.” 
Some think that a reduction of wages 
will be ordered if the miners do not ac- 
cept the operators’ proposition within a 
short time. 

ss 

The railroad companies whose 
lines are in Missouri have been 
restrained by a temporary in- 
junction from putting into effect their 
proposed 3-cent passenger rate. This 
action has been taken in response to the 
application of the State Government. 
The 2-cent law enacted in Missouri was 
recently annulled by the Federal courts. 

In Alabama, the injunction granted 
by Judge Jones, of the Federal District 
Court, restraining the State’s Railroad 
Commission from enforcing a 2¥%4-cent 
passenger rate and reduced freight rates 
has been dissolved by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. The Supreme Court has 
decided in favor of the roads in Ken- 
tucky the suit in which they asked that 
the State’s Commission be restrained 
from enforcing an order fixing rates on 
intra-State business. In a suit of the 
Government against the Northern Paci- 
fic Railroad Company, patents held by 
the company for coal lands said to be 
worth $100,000,000 have been canceled. 
These lands were selected in lieu of 
other lands surrendered for forest re- 
serves, and when selected they were 
wrongly classified as non-mineral. 
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Cipriano Castro, for- 
merly President of 
Venezuela, landed at 
Fort de France, Martinique, on the 7th, 
and was expelled from the island three 
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days later by the French Government. 
lhe local authorities placed him on 
board the steamship “Versailles,” which 
is carrying him back to France. It ap- 
pears that by agreement of European 
Powers, and at the suggestion of the 
United States, all other ports in the 
vicinity of Venezuela had been barred 
against him. lt became known on the 
6th that the British Government had de- 
cided (at “the urgent request of the 
United States,” it was said) to exclude 
him from Port of Spain, ‘Trinidad, be- 
cause he might use that place as a base 
of operations against the peace of Ven- 
ezuela This news excited Castro's 
anger. The steamship’s officers refused 
to carry him to Colon, and he landed at 
the Martinique port, his wife proceeding 
to La Guayra, Venezuela. The steam- 
ship was followed into the Martinique 
port by the United States warship 
“Montana.” Looking at her, Castro 
said: “I am not yet ready to sail for 
St. Helena.” Four other United States 


warships were in neighboring waters. 
Expulsion from Martinique was ordered 


on the 8th, one reason given being that 
Castro had placed orders in France for 
arms to be used against the present Ven- 
ezuelan Government. There was some 
delay, however, as Castro asserted that 
he was ill and suffering much pain, He 
was protesting, on the 1oth, against re- 
moval, and the authorities caused an ex- 
amination to be made by a physician, 
who reported that he could travel with 
safety. Later, as he still asserted that 
he was very ill, a second examination 
was made by three physicians, who said 
he was able to make the voyage. He 
refused to put on his clothes, and was 
borne from the hotel to the steamship 
on a stretcher. He was virtually de- 
ported by force. There had been per- 
sistent reports from Caracas that Presi- 
dent Gomez was ready to retire in favor 
of Castro if the latter should return to 
Venezuela. But his course had warrant- 
ed the rejection of such rumors. Some 
hold that Venezuela’s Constitution re- 
quires him to give up the office to Castro 
whenever the latter returns to Venezuela 
and claims it. There were reports that 
lack of confidence in Gomez’s power to 
resist Castro had led the United States 
ind the European Powers to plan for his 
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exclusion and for his removal to France. 

There is evidence that the cipher dis- 
patches sent to Washington from Nica- 
ragua by our diplomatic representative 
there a few weeks ago were mutilated 
before transmission and in the interest 
of President Zelaya. It is said that the 
latter has at last accepted the terms pro- 
posed by our Government for the arbi- 
tration of the Emery claim. Porfirio 
Diaz, whose severith term as President 
of Mexico will end next year, has con- 
sented, in response to requests from 
committees from all the Mexican States, 
to accept a nomination for another term, 
altho he is in his seventy-ninth year. 
Vice-President Corral will also be re- 
nominated. President Diaz’s reconsid- 
eration of his determination to retire 
gives much satisfaction to business and 
financial interests. 


& 


P .. The controversy in Porto 
orto Rico Ri di d 
cnt Cube icO was discussed at a 
Cabinet meeting last week, 
and it is said that the President, in a 
special message to Congress, will recom- 
mend legislation providing that when the 
island’s Executive Council and House 
fail to agree upon the annual appropria- 
tions, the appropriations of the preced- 
ing year shall be continued for twelve 
months. Two delegations .from the 
island are in Washington, one represent- 
ing the Government and the other the 
House. The controversy is due in part 
to the demand of the native political 
leaders that an elective Senate be substi- 
tuted for the Executive Council, which 
now acts as a Senate; and the quarrel 
over the appropriations followed the 
Council’s disapproval of House bills de- 
signed to reduce the Government’s pow- 
er with respect to prominent offices, It 
is asserted in press dispatches that, ow- 
ing to the unpopularity of Governor 
Regis H. Post, the office he holds was 
recently offered to James E. Watson, de- 
feated Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, who declined it, and 
that it may be given to C. B. Landis, 
formerly a member of Congress from 
that State. The Cuban Congress as- 
sembled on the 5th, when President Go- 
mez’s message was read. While this 
was mainly hopeful and encouraging, 
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the following words of warning excited 
comment : ; 
“The political problem of our country as of 
some others of similar origin and education, 
contains one evil element, which manifests 
itself in a tendency to create and maintain a 
third party, and even other factions, arising 
from vice and social disintegration, which un- 
fortunately seems characteristic of the south- 
ern races. The same evil manifests itself in a 
tendency toward rebellion against everything 
wearing the badge of discipline, order, method 
and subordination to the will and welfare of 
social collectivity. In this we have one fact 
which, small as it may be, is not encouraging 
or promising.” 
President Gomez made an urgent plea 
for a new commercial treaaty with the 
United States, involving a reduction of 
the duties on necessaries of life and on 
agricultural machinery. He opposed the 
bond issue of $16,500,000 authorized by 
Governor Magoon to meet the cost of 
sewers and pavements in Havana and of 
water works in Cienfuegos. The cus- 
toms receipts, he said, would be sufficient 
for these obligations. 
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In the New York Assembly, 
last week, a bill providing for 
direct nominations which has 
been earnestly supported by Governor 
Hughes was rejected by the decisive vote 
of 112 to 28. The Governor’s campaign 
for this measure has resembled the one 
made by him for the bill against race- 
track gambling, and it is not yet closed. 
On tlie same day his bill placing the tele- 
graph and telephone companies of the 
State under the jurisdiction of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission was virtually re- 
jected by a vote of 98 to 37 against tak- 
ing it from a committee which opposes 
it. In Oklahoma, on the t1oth, the in- 
dictments recently found against Gov- 
ernor Charles N. Haskell and six other 
prominent residents of the State, alleg- 
ing that they conspired to defraud the 
Government by the acquisition of town 
lots in Muskogee, were quashed by 
Judge Marshall, of the United States 
Circuit Court, upon the ground that they 
were returned by a grand jury composed 
of twenty-three men, instead of a jury 
of sixteen men, as provided by the 
Arkansas law, which was in force in In- 
dian Territory when the alleged frauds 
were committed. It is said that the re- 
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turn of new indictments will be prevent- 
ed by the statute of limitations. 
Some gossip having been published re- 
cently about fees paid to counsel em- 
ployed in negotiating the agreement or 
settlement between the city of Chicago 
and the street railway companies there, 
Attorney-General Wickersham says: “I 
received a fee of $200,000 for my work, 
and I think I earned it. There has never 
been any secret about my compensation 
in that case.”———General B. F. Tracy, 
formerly Secretary of the Navy, who 
was appointed referee in certain pending 
suits relating to the debt limit of New 
York City, has made a report to the Su- 
preme Court of New York which indi- 
cates that the city’s borrowing capacity is 
about $160,000,000. Other authorities 
have made the capacity very much less. 
This estimate, if confirmed, will permit 
expenditure for new subways and other 
important improvements which | have 
been delayed. 


The action of Germany in 
publicly forcing Russia to 
retract her protest against 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzego 
vina by Austria-Hungary has decidedly 
changed the balance of power in Euro- 
pean politics. According to the Russian 
papers this action was taken in a very 
peremptory and discourteous way; ac- 
cording to the German papers all the 
politeness of diplomacy was used. But 
in either case the fact remains the same. 
that a large part of the German army 
had already been mobilized on the Polish 
frontier when Foreign Minister Isvolsky 
was notified of Germany’s desire and 
Russia required to take the action 
which she had for six months refused 
to do without even time for consultation 
with her allies on the change of policy. 
Isvolsky cannot be blamed for recog- 
nizing the undeniable fact that the Rus- 
sian army and finances were not in a 
state to oppose a sudden invasion of the 
combined forces of Germany and Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, and in consenting to the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
he has not sacrificed any material Rus- 
sian interest. Still, his forced concession 
has given the national pride such a blow 
that it is expected to lead to his down- 
fall and perhaps also that of the Stoly- 
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pin ministry. His successor as Foreign 
Minister is more likely to make friends 
with Germany than to continue Isvol- 
sky’s policy of alliance with Great Brit- 
ain and France. The service which Ger- 
many has done Austria-Hungary has 
brought these two countries more closely 
together than before, and the alarm in 
'ngland over the threatened superiority 
of the German navy has increased by 
the fact that to it must be added the effi- 
cient and growing fleet of Austria-~-Hun- 
gary. That country has begun the con- 
struction of four new ‘“‘Dreadnoughts,” 
which may be completed before the close 
of 1911. Unless Great Britain can put 
an equivalent fleet in the Mediterranean, 
Malta, Egypt, Cyprus and the route to 
India will be at the mercy of the fleet of 
Germany and Austria. It is an indica- 
tion of the completeness of the disar- 
rangement of the political balance by 
recent events that there are rumors of 
the incorporation of Turkey in the Triple 
Alliance, and even that Japan may with- 
draw from her alliance with Great Brit- 
ain in order to join with Germany. 
Doubtless many of these alarming ru- 
mors owe their origin or currency to the 
movement in England for a greater 
navy. Some consolation is derived in that 
country from the hint conveyed by the 
words of Sir Edward Grey that the four 
extra vessels which the Government is 
empowered to construct if deemed advis- 
able will not be “Dreadnoughts,” but bat- 
tleships of far higher fighting capacity. 
New cause, however, for alarm is found 
in the fact that England is not only in 
danger of losing the supremacy of the 
sea, but has already lost the supremacy 
of the air. The “Nulli Secundus,” the 
only airship constructed by the British 
War Department, has proved to be a 
failure. In the use of aeroplanes, which 
in America, France and Germany has as- 
sumed the proportions of a sport, Great 
Britain has been left far behind. Lord 
Northcliffe, of the Daily Mail, has of- 
fered a prize of $5,000 for the first aero- 
plane flight of one mile by a machine 
entirely of British invention and con- 
struction, the offer to hold good for one 
year; this at a time when flights of 
twenty-five miles in other countries at- 
tract little attention. The French Gov- 
ernment has established five stations for 
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dirigible balloons, and in Germany the 
Friedrichshafen factory has built six air- 
ships of the Zeppelin rigid type, and can 
turn out as many more on short order. 
Airship “Zeppelin I” was on April 7th 
placed in charge of a military crew for 
the practice of night maneuvers, After 
a flight of thirteen hours it returned 
safely to Friedrichshafen. Uneasiness 
along the French border has been caused 
recently by the number of German bal- 
loons that have crossed the frontier. Six 
have landed during the past week in the 
eastern departments, and on April 9th a 
balloon descended at the village of San- 
teny, about twenty miles southeast of 
Paris, containing three Germans who 
were supposed to be military officers. 
They were placed under arrest and their 
maps, photographs and balloon confis- 
cated. “An Englishman’s Home,” the 
play by Guy du Maurier, which created 
such a sensation in London because it 
presented a picture of the helplessness 
of England against foreign invasion, 
was produced in Berlin, but was hissed 
and hooted off the stage. 


as 


The constitution drafted 
by the Natal convention, 
of which we published a 
full abstract in our issue of February 
25th, is now under discussion in the leg- 
islative assemblies and public meetings of 
the colonies which propose to unite under 
it. The adoption of it will not be such 
a quick and smooth process as was at 
first anticipated, for the opposition in 
each of the colonies is becoming strong- 
er, or at least more apparent, as it formu- 
lates its positions and organizes its forces. 
The delegates to the constitutional con- 
vention came back to their people full of 
enthusiasm for the result of the labors, 
having achieved a compact union instead 
of the loose federation that had been 
barely hoped for in the beginning. They 
determined to put the measure thru 
promptly without change, for they real- 
ized that if the process of amending were 
started there would be no stopping it and 
it would become increasingly difficult to 
come to an agreement. In the Cape 
Colony Dr. Jameson, who led the notor- 
ious raid into the Transvaal, paid a noble 
tribute to Mr. Steyn, saying that after 
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hearing his explanation of the deep- 
rooted Dutch feeling that inferiority of 
language was a sign of inferiority of 
race, he realized the “enormous meaning 
of this language question to a proud peo- 
ple like the Dutch,” and felt that the pro- 
posed arrangement, granting absolute 
equality to the two languages, was best. 
Dr. Jameson frankly admitted that he ob- 
jected to 50 per cent. of the details of the 
scheme, but nevertheless he urged its 
adoption in its entirety because he did 
not think any better one could be ob- 
tained, and such blemishes as were found 
in it could be later amended. The Pre- 
mier, Mr. Merriam, in introducing the 
Act of Union into the Cape Assembly, 
said that many could make a better con- 
stitution on paper, but not one that would 
unite diverging communities. He was 
willing to consider amendments, provided 
they were not wrecking amendments. As 
regards the clauses restricting the colored 
vote, it was a choice between the provi- 
sions of the draft Act and no union at all. 
This is one of the points on which the 
opposition, led by Mr. Schreiner and 
Mr. Hofmeyr, lay most stress. They also 
prefer a federation to a union on account 
of the vast size and diversity of the coun- 
try. In the Transvaal the labor party 
has declared its intention of opposing the 
Constitution unless provision is made for 
a referendum or dissolution of parlia- 
ment. In the Transvaal Assembly the 
motion to adopt the report of the Na- 
tional Convention was made by the Pre- 
mier, General Botha, speaking in Dutch, 
and seconded by his political opponent, 
Sir George Farrar, in English. In ad- 
dressing a mass meeting at Pretoria Gen- 
eral Botha warned his hearers of the 
danger of rejecting the Constitution, de- 
claring that the only alternative was dis- 
union, which might involve bloodshed or 
the intervention of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. They who had suffered in the 
past did not want to revert to such a 
condition of strife. He appealed to the 
people to be not “Little Transvaalers” 
but “Great South Africans,” to grasp the 
hand of brotherhood over the graves of 
the fallen, and to make one happy, united 
country. General Botha warmly testi- 
fied to the broadmindedness of the Eng- 
lish delegates regarding the language 
question. Nothing had pleased him so 
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much as the way in which that question 
had been met. He appealed to the Dutéh 
to show a similar spirit. In the 
Orange River Colony there was some op- 
position, but the Draft Act. past both 
houses of the Legislature with three 
amendments. Natal is the most recal- 
citrant of the colonies. Mass meetings 
have been held at which the propose’ 
union was denounced as “the surrende, 
of Natal’s independence.” The country 
constituencies are inclined to favor it, but 
Pietermaritzburg and Durban demand a 


federation. 
& 


In anticipation of the 
union of the South Afri- 
can colonies, the Gov- 
ernment of the Transvaal has concluded 
a convention with Portuguese Mozam- 
bique, which is also submitted to the 
other colonial parliaments for approval. 
The opposition of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to the employment of Chinese 
labor in the Transvaal mines has made 
it necessary to fall back upon the natives, 
and these are mostly recruited from Por- 
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tuguese territory. According to the con- 
vention the Portuguese Government un- 
dertakes to facilitate recruiting opera- 
tions in Mozambique, while the Trans- 
vaal provides for the repatriation of the 
laborers at the expiration of their con- 


tracts. In accordance with the wishes of 
the Portuguese Government male natives 
will be prevented from settling perma- 


-nently in the Transvaal or leaving their 


wives and families in Mozambique. 
Laborers will be allowed on returning to 
their native land to take back a reason- 
able quantity of purchases without inter- 
ference from the Portuguese customs. 
Provision is made for increasing the 
trade facilities of Delagoa Bay by plac- 
ing the management of the port and rail- 
way under a joint board of control. The 
Portuguese route is guaranteed a defin- 
ite share of 50 to 55 per cent. of the 
traffic of the “competitive area” sur- 
rounding Johannesburg and Pretoria. 
Hitherto the delay and damage to goods 
due to the inefficient management of the 
Portuguese at Delagoa Bay have pre- 
vented that port from securing the traffic 
to which its natural advantages entitle it. 
There will be free trade in the local prod- 
ucts of the two countries. The min- 
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ing industry of the Transvaal continues 
to develop at an astonishing rate. The 
total output of gold in the Transvaal 
since 1884 is $1,135,000,000, of which 95 
per cent. was produced on the Wit- 
watersrand, The number of tons crushed 
in 1908 exceeded those of 1907 by 2,670,- 
000. Dividends have increased by more 
than $8,000,000. The profits earned by 
the producing companies equal a dis- 
tribution of 8.79 per cent. on the market 
value of the shares. 


a 


The siege of Tabriz is be 
ing prosecuted with as 
much vigor as the Persian 
Government is-capable of, for the cause 
of the Shah seems to be dependent upon 
the issue of this conflict with the Nation- 
alists in the city which they have longest 
held. If the Shah’s troops succeed in 
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capturing Tabriz, the tribes which are 
wavering in their loyalty which have 
gone over to the Nationalists will mostly 
reassume their allegiance, and the Shah 
will be enabled to raise money for the 
payment of his troops, which is badly 


in arrears. Satar Khan refused to sur- 
render the city on the approach of the 
Royalist troops, but put it in a state of 
defense, and appropriated such food as 
could be found within the walls for his 
own men. The American Government 
notified Persia that that Government will 
be held responsible for any injury to 
missionaries, teachers and other Amer- 
ican citizens in Tabriz and elsewhere. 
The latest report from Persia by way of 
St. Petersburg states that the Shah’s 
troops were defeated with great blood- 
shed at Tabriz, and have gone over to 
the Royalist forces by thousands, and 
that Ain-ed-Dowleh has been slain by a 
bomb. The city of Resht, on the Cas- 
pian, between Tabriz and Teheran, re- 
mains in the hands of the revolutionists, 
who are reported to be keeping order 
and carrying on the administration satis- 
factorily. The Russian Government has, 
however, sent to that city a troop of sol- 
diers, with two machine guns, for the 
protection of the foreign population and 
property. In the south of Persia the 
revolt against the Shah is no less menac- 
ing, for the campaign of the priests 
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against the sovereign because he has 
abolished the Constitution has shaken 
the loyalty of the Arab tribesmen, which 
at best is none too firm. Bushire, on the 
Persian Gulf, is terrorized by them, and 
a British cruiser is likely to land marines 
for the protection of the city. The Turk- 
ish Government has sent a warship to 
the Persian Gulf for a similar purpose. 


& 


Francis Marion Craw- 
‘ford died at Sant’ Ag- 
nello di Sorrento on 
the evening of April 9th. His funeral 
was attended by his intimate friends, the 
American consuls at Naples and Castel- 
lamare, and a large number of villagers, 
peasants and fishermen. Mr. Crawford 
was the son of Thomas C. Crawford, the 
American sculptor, and he was born in 
Bagni di Lucca, August 2d, 1854. He 
was educated at Concord, N. H.; Cam- 
bridge, England; Heidelberg, Carlsruhe 
and Rome, going to India and to Har- 
vard to carry on his studies in Sanskrit. 
He began his literary work, like Kipling, 
on an Allahabad paper, and on coming 
to the United States in 1880 and engag- 
ing in journalistic work he made use of 
his Oriental material in the successful 
novel, “Mr. Isaacs.” The mystical mo- 
tive was employed several times later, as 
in “Zoroaster” and “The Witch of 
Prague.” His knowledge of modern 
Italian life gave him a field in which he 
had practically no competitors and which 
he utilized in his “Saracinesca” novels. 
His later work is a trilogy of romances 
dealing with the lives of an opera singer 
and her admirers, “Fair Margaret,” 
“The Prima Donna” and “The Diva’s 
Ruby,” and they are as readable and 
popular as any of the long list that pre- 
ceded them. His cosmopolitan education 
and experiences gave him an unusual 
range, and he was able to lay the scenes 
of his novels in half a dozen countries, 
and in modern or ancient times, with 
equal certainty of success. In descrip- 
tive and historical writing he was also at 
home, as “Ave Roma Immortalis” and 
“The Rulers of the South” proved. He 
was engaged at the time of his death 
on a more comprehensive archeological 
study of his beloved Italy. 


Death of 
Marion Crawford 





The New Campaigning 


BY VICTOR ROSEWATER 


[The writer of this article knows what he is talking about. 


He was a member of the 


Executive Committee of the National Repul.lican Committee in the last campaign and was 
chairman of the Literary Bureau for the Western Division and is editor of the Omaha Bee. 


—Enprror.] 


EW people may fully realize it, but 
F it is none the less true that an al- 
most complete revolution is in 
progress in the methods of conducting 
our national campaigns. The old has not 
yet been wholly discarded nor is the new 
entirely installed, but the transition is 
on and already much headway has been 
made. The new campaigning, if it can 
be characterized in a word, is simply 
the application of business methods to 
the work of political organization and 
political education. The revolution has 
proceeded further on the Republican side 
than on the Democratic side, but it is by 
no means confined to any one political 
party. It does not belong wholly to the 
last campaign, altho more radical depart- 
ures from previous practice were then 
taken than ever before. 

In the first place the qualifications de- 
manded of the national chairman in these 
days go beyond being merely “a good fel- 
low.” He must have a business head upon 
his shoulders. He must have a personal 
acquaintance that he can utilize to get into 
close communication with the representa- 
tives of important factors whose help is 
needed. His task is to improvise in a 
few weeks a nation-wide piece of admin- 
istrative machinery that in ordinary 
“big” business would be built up grad- 
ually year by year, and to put it in good 
running order for a sixty-day, high-pres- 
sure spurt that would throw out of gear 
the best constructed industrial mechan- 
ism ever put together. Early in the pres- 
ent campaign I heard Mr. Bryan say, 
with reference to the difficulty be en- 
countered in getting the right man for 
national chairman: 

“T am rather glad that we were unable to 
find the ideal chairman; for if we had a man 
in our party able to meet all the requirements 
of the ideal chairman, he would have beén 
nominated for President instead of me.” 


The chairman, of course, cannot do the 
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whole job alone. He has to have aids 
and lieutenants and the test of demon- 
strated ability has come to be applied to 
the choice of them also. 

So it has come about in the evolution 
of things political that the national head- 
quarters is no longer simply a loafing 
place for idlers who by Some sort of a 
pull have managed to connect with the 
payroll. Quite the contrary, the visitor 
to headquarters discovers at the door that 
he has entered a business establishment 
—a great suite of offices very similar to 
those occupied by the management of 
some large industrial concern doing busi- 
ness all over the country or around the 
world. The work of the campaign head- 
quarters is departmentized and the visitor 
is quickly permitted to relieve himself of 
the object of his mission. If requiring 
further attention he is shifted to the par- 
ticular place where his business may fit 
in. It has been hard for many of the 
old-timers to wake up to the new condi- 
tions confronting them, but a few days 
devoted to the obsolete practice of “chair 
warming” usually accomplishes the re- 
sult, and the answer “nothing doing” is 
at last accepted as final. 

What I mean to say is that the really 
notable reform of the new campaigning 
has been the amputation of a deep en- 
crusted gangrene of graft. The political 
on-hanger who has an idea that he should 
be taken care of simply because he was 
taken care of once has had his day. The 
individual with a hair-brained scheme to 
sell that is to turn hundreds of thousands 
of voters has bumped into an unsympa- 
thetic market. The blackmailer who 
threatens to do all sorts of dire things 
if his demands are not met forthwith has 
discovered that his political capital has 
been wiped out. To eradicate these 
abuses and run the risk of consequences 
takes courage. Refusal to accede to 
polite and impolite requests invites resent- 
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ment and reprisals. The man who has 
merely mercenary ends to subserve and 
docs not get what he wants at the nation- 
al headquarters of one political party is 
quite apt to look for it at the other party 
headquarters. The shortness of cam- 
paign funds on the Republican side has 
helped much along this line, and the pros- 
pect of a public accounting of the cam- 
paign expenditures has helped even more. 

Likewise in the contracts for legitimate 
services or supplies. It is not mere 
favoritism that rules. It is a reasonable 
assumption that the Democratic manage- 
ment will give preference to Democrats 
and the Republican management to Re- 
publicans. The bids, however, are bona 
fide, the goods are ordered by requisi- 
tion, their receipt checked by a purchas- 
ing agent and the bills are audited the 
same as bills rendered to any good busi- 
ness house.. This feature of the reformed 
methods was first to be installed and has 
been an established feature of all parties 
for several campaigns. 

The real business of the national cam- 
paign management in a presidential elec- 
tion, as already indicated, is that of politi- 
cal organization and political education. 
The work of political organization, which 
culminates in “getting out the vote,” 
must necessarily be executed by the State 
and local committees, and the national 
committee -officers can exercise only a 
supervisory oversight. This supervision 
is coming to be more and more efficient 
and effective with a regular system of 
inspection, reports, polls, checking and 
counter checking. Only in particular 
cases, or with reference to particular 
classes, does the national organization do 
anything except to work thru the State 
and local organizations. With something 
like 14,000,000 voters scattered thru 
forty-six States, it is manifestly impos- 
sible for any one or two central offices 
to reach out to individuals. In fact, so 
huge has the electorate become and so 
immense is the expanse of our country 
that a dual organization of the national 
campaign management has become im- 
perative and the continent has been cut in 
two by an arbitrary line on the map to 
constitute an Eastern and a Western divi- 
sion to facilitate the transaction of busi- 
ness, 

The work of political education falls 


naturally into two groups—the dissem- 
ination of literature and the distribution 
of oratory. Political instruction may be 
imparted by word of mouth or by printed 
argument or appeal. “Spellbinding” 
seems to have reached its perfection in 
the special train tour. The political “big 
guns” are put in the field and routed the 
same as a theatrical troupe. An advance 
man marks the itinerary and looks after 
local details. The special train is equipt 
with a full complement of speakers, sten- 
ographers, press correspondents, litera- 
ture distributors, etc. It is well adver- 
tised ahead of time and is met at the sta- 
tion by an expectant audience. The 
presidential candidates of four political 
parties went special-training this year. 
It will be surprising if this does not set 
a precedent for all national campaigns of 
the immediate future. It is worth noting 
that the candidate of the Socialist party 
is the only one so far who has succeeded 
in meeting expenses by getting people to 
pay to hear him ask them for their votes. 
Special-training is such a luxury that it 
can be indulged only for the political 
headliners, but there is a growing dispo- 


sition abroad to demand headliners or 


none at all. In a word, the lesser ora- 
torical luminaries are threatened with 
eclipse because the people want to see 
and hear the men of first magnitude 
rather than the small fry, and the ex- 
pense of circulating one or the other is 
almost the same. 

The literary output in a political con- 
test for national supremacy figures up to 
the colossal. Editions of speeches and 
pamphlets are turned out by millions and 
they are printed in nearly every spoken 
language. The party newspapers are en- 
listed, and organized for a co-operative 
onslaught on the political enemy. They 
are freely supplied with editorial sheets, 
political news, cartoons, campaign poetry, 
ready-to-print plates and ready-to-cir- 
culate supplements. The billboard post- 
ers, the window lithographs, the buttons. 
the songs, and the various campaign nov- 
elties are all elements of campaign pub- 
licity. The question of political adver- 
tising presents a big problem immediately 
in front of the campaign managers. 
Four years ago the Republicans used 
space in popular magazines and similar 
class publications, and a limited amount 
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of such space was used again this year 
by both the great political parties The Re- 
publicans confined their announcements 
to proclaiming the records of the candi- 
dates, while the Democrats undertook to 
solicit campaign contributions in this 
way. The Democrats injected some real 
humor into the political arena by the 
wording of their advertisements — in 
large type the reader was told that for 
twelve years under Republican rule his 
cost of living had been increasing faster 
than his wages, and then, after being 
thus imprest with his poverty, he was in- 
vited to cut off the coupon on the lower 
right hand corner and mail it together 
with $5 to the treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. It is doubt- 
ful, therefore, if this plan of advertising 
met the expectation that it could be made 
to pay its own way. Involving as it 
necessarily would a very large outlay, I 
consider the matter of political advertis- 
ing one of the serious problems of the 
new campaigning yet to be solved. 

Last, but not least, the financing of our 
presidential campaigns is being complete- 
ly metamorphosed. No law governing 
campaign contributions requiring pub- 
licity or limiting their amount has yet 
been enacted so far as national campaign 
funds are concerned, but the court of 
public opinion has registered several ver- 
dicts, which are proving just as effective 
as law in curtailing the abuses toward 
which former methods were heading. 
The time has past when great sums of 
money subscribed by the officers of a few 
big corporations may be depended on to 
supply the sinews of political warfare. 
Practically ali the funds employed in na- 
tional campaigns used to be collected in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston, and it was an almost unheard of 
thing for contributions to come in from 
any part of the country outside of these 
money centers, unless sent by some one 
already in official life or hoping to be. 

This year the Democratic campaign 
fund was collected in large part in direct 
appeal to individuals thru newspaper sub- 
scription lists. It was announced that 
not over $10,000 would be accepted from 
any one contributor, and while this limit 
was evaded in at least one notable in- 
stance, there was no general rush to over- 
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ride it and the subscriptions in excess of 
$1,000 were few indeed. On the Repud- 
lican side, while there were no stipulated 
dead-lines, the large subscriptions which 
have exceeded the Democratic linit 
could be counted on the fingers, and 
the total number of contributors not oly 
went well into the thousands for the first 
time but were distributed geographically 
over all the States and Territories. 

The grand total doubtless looks large, 
but it must be remembered that, in the 
nature of things, large sums of money 
are needed for entirely legitimate pur- 
poses of a campaign covering so large a 
country. For the first time in our his- 
tory, forty-six States participated in the 
election of a President of the United 
States and, with the possible exception of 
1896, more States were classed as fighting 
ground than in any other campaign. For 
such a long line of battle an extensive 
and expensive equipment is required to 
sustain the army of combatants and push 
the fight. While a great deal of illegiti- 
mate outlay in the nature of graft and 
extravagance has been cut off, other legi- 
timate drafts on the campaign treasury 
have been acquired. The railroads are 
no longer permitted to furnish free 
passes to political emissaries and political 
spellbinders, nor are special trains to be 
had for the asking. The item of expense 
for railway fare and train service for can- 
didates and orators alone foots up into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for each 
committee. The railroads have been de- 
cidedly the gainers by the laws that haye 
stopped free transportation and the senti- 
ment that has at the same time frowned 
down corporation contributions to party 
treasuries. 

That all these changes are in the direc- 
tion of improvement in campaign meth- 
ods seems beyond question. They are 
plainly making for political honesty and 
for a higher level of political morality. 
The campaign of the future may, and 
doubtless will, show still further improve- 
ment. It is a safe assertion that there 
will be no retrograde movement, and that 
never again will we go back in this coun- 
try to the wide-open, go-as-you-please, 
help-yourself, hit-or-miss system of hand- 
ling a presidential campaign in the name 
of any great political party. 


Omanua, Nes. 
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The Northern Republics of South 
America 


Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela 
BY JOHN BARRETT 


[This is the fourth of a series of six monthly articles by the Director of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of American Republics on “Opportunities in Latin America.” The first was 
devoted to Brazil; the second to Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay; the third to Chile, 
Bolivia and Peru. The articles to follow will be on Central America and the West Indies. 
The purpose of these articles is to bring us into closer sympathy and association with these 


republics.—Ep1Tor. ] 


HE Panama Canal will unlock the 
if doors to the wonderful west coast 
of South America. Wealth, com- 
merce and opportunity are there and the 
Canal will give easier access to them. 
Take Valparaiso, for instance, the am- 
bitious port of Chile. This busy entre- 
fot will be only 4,640 miles from New 


be far reaching, altho that republic has 
already developed into a forceful and 
productive nation. Callao, the port of 
Lima, Peru, will be proportionally much 
nearer American and even European 
markets when vessels can pass directly 
from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific. 
Intercourse with Peru will be immensely 
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PICHIUCHA STREET, GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 


The building to the right having a clock is the Commercial and Agricultural Bank, and the building with the 
small dome is the American Consulate. 


York through the Panama Canal, while 
thru the Straits of Magellan the distance 
i$ 9,000 miles. It is plain, therefore, that 
the influence of the Canal on Chile will 


stimulated, yet it also is going ahead re- 
markably, and will, therefore, be eager 
to take advantage of the shorter water 
way. The further north from these sea- 
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ports one travels on the west coast of 
South America, the closer will all the ad- 
jacent region be brought to the United 
States, and the greater will be the oppor- 
tunity presented for more intimate com- 
mercial exchange between these repub- 
lics and the United States, and a true vis- 
ion into the future will show how wise 
it will be to take advantage of this op- 
portunity, now. 

Nevertheless there is a danger of as- 
suming that when the Canal is completed 
commerce and the rewards in friendship 
and understanding will irresistibly tend 
toward the United States. This will be 
a fatal mistake. It would be a fine ex- 
ample of altruism to open this highway 
for others to enjoy, but nations do not 
grow on this principle, for enlightened 
selfishness is the true watchword of civil- 
ized progress. It is the patriotic duty 
of the United States, therefore, to pre- 
pare to use the Canal for her own benefit. 
Another error may be made with quite as 
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much folly, also, by supposing that the 
republics to the south of the United 
States have not progressed, or have been 
waiting for the United States to show 





them, when the Canal is finished, how ‘o 
join the ranks of productive, industrial 
nations. And here a splendid contrast 
is presented. Three republics of South 
America, the closest of all to the United 
States, bear different relations to the 
Canal. I refer, of course, to Ecuador, 
Colombia and Venezuela. The first, alto- 
gether on the Pacific, is completely with- 
in the sphere of the Canal, in that it will 
then be reached quicker than ever before; 
the second has a coast line of equal ex- 
tent on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
sides of the Isthmus; the third is alto- 
gether on the Atlantic (Caribbean) side, 
and while it may be influenced by the 
stream of traffic flowing with greater 
force by its shores, its relative position 
will not be changed, and its future de- 
pends upon its own energy, irrespective 
of the Canal. 

These three republics have, however, a 
distinctive history and environment, and 
their civilization has developed in the in- 









terior instead of along the coast, as was 
so generally the case in the other repub- 
lics. The capitals, too, lie inland ; Quito 
in Ecuador, and Bogota in Colombia, are 
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at a very high altitude and separated by 
many miles of mountain pass from the 
sea, while even Caracas is situated behind 
a lofty mountain range, and has been ap- 
proachable by rail only within a few 
years. Another feature which must be 
noticed is that these three republics have 
a native population much less touched by 
the influences of European civilization 
than is the case with the similar class in 
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the interior plateaus the area of the coun- 
try suitable for cultivation is restricted 
or unproductive. The very contrary is 
true. There are fertile valleys and moun- 
tain sides of vast extent and productiv- 
ity only waiting for the energy of a more 
abundant population to astonish the 
world with the amount and variety of 
crops and products. 

Ecuador has an area of 116,000 square 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY, QUITO, ECUADOR. 


all the other countries of South America 
excepting perhaps Bolivia. 

Ecuador is the Switzerland of Amer- 
ica. Its snow clad peaks have been the 
envy of those who have already scaled 
the Alps, but a few of their lofty sum- 
mits yet remain unconquered. But it 
must be remembered that the valleys of 
Ecuador lie directly under the equator 
and that, therefore, an altitude which in 
Europe means but a scant period of time 
in which to plant and to reap crops, per- 
mits in this South American republic the 
growth and gathering of all the products 
of the temperate zone thruout the entire 
year. Moreover, no one can pretend to 
know Ecuador who assumes that be- 
cause of the mountains or the altitude of 


miles, more than twice the size of Illinois. 
The population is only 1,400,000, an aver- 
age of 12 per square mile. Along the 
coast, with a narrow fringe of truly 
tropical vegetation, the production of 
cacao has become so great as to place 
Ecuador among the chief sources of the 
world’s supply. Rubber is grown with 
profit, sugar also, coffee and ivory nuts, 
from which a vast quantity of buttons are 
manufactured. But it is on the high land 
of the interior that one may look for the 
greatest future development. Here all 
products of a mid-temperate zone 
grow spontaneously; all the cereals and 
fruits thrive here. In fact, the first 
Spaniards were amazed at the prolific 
crops of wheat and corn gathered by the 
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natives. This is in addition to the mineral 
wealth of the republic. Ecuador is an 
auriferous country, and its mines prom- 
ise fortunes to those able to work them. 

It is not a question, therefore, whether 
Ecuador has a foundation for industrial 
prosperity ; there is no doubt of it. The 
demonstration is open to any one willing 
to look. An object lesson will be given 
by the National Ecuadorean Exposition 
which the government will hold in Quito 
during August, 1909. All products of the 
country, and even products—natural and 
manufactured—from abroad which will 
help the country’s advance, are to be ex- 
hibited in commemoration of the repub- 
lic’s centennial birthday. The traveler 
can now reach Quito by an uninterrupted 
railway journey of 290 miles from Guay- 
aquil, for the line is completed and the 
interior of the country thereby opened 
to travel and traffic. He who doubts the 
wonderful progress the country is mak- 
ing can be convinced in no simpler way 
than to visit Ecuador to see at first hand 
the magnificent possibilities for the fu- 
ture. On the day the exposition opens, 
it will be possible to travel from New 
York to Quito within 12 days, no more 
than was spent a generation ago in reach- 
ing Europe! 

Colombia is a wonderland of oppor- 
tunity. Measured by the standard of 
other countries of the world, it can be 
said without exaggeration that the Re- 
public of Colombia, in proportion to area 
and population, is the richest of all in 
variety and extent of undeveloped re- 
sources, fullest in promise for future 
growth and reward to mankind. Colom- 
bia is at our very doors; it is nearer to 
the principal ports of the United States 
than any other South American country, 
and yet we have hitherto done little to 
study her internal wealth or to take part 
in her foreign commerce. 

A few geographical facts not gener- 
ally realized must be brought home to 
the people of the United States, and it 
is impossible to make them too emphatic. 
For instance, the least distance between 
Colombia and the United States is only 
950 miles, and from Cartagena to Tampa, 
Florida, is less by sea than from New 
York to St. Louis by land. From Bar- 
ranquilla, a port at the mouth of the 
mighty Magdalena River, the highway of 


the republic, almost due south from New 
York, it is less than 1,900 miles. Colom- 
bia is the only South American country 
having a coast line on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and while that coun- 
try will benefit enormously in every di- 
rection by the Canal, we must under- 
stand her advantageous position, helping 
her and thereby ourselves to reap the 
harvest. Colombia has an area of 504.- 
773 square miles, as large as all the 
States of our Union between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Mississippi north of the 
Ohio River. The population is 4,000,000, 
but the productive capacity can easily be 
estimated as great enough for 40,000,000, 
reckoned only in units of the white race 
which lives and thrives best within the 
temperate zone. The explanation of this 
seeming contradiction is to be found in 
the marvelous variety of the climate of 
Colombia. This is no more like the jun- 
gles of Kipling’s tales than is that of the 
beautiful Berkshire hills of New Eng- 
land. ‘The central regions of the country 
are as cool and refreshing the year round 
as are the valleys of Vermont in Septem- 
ber, and here will grow all the products 
of the temperate zone as well as they do 
in Maine and Minnesota. In these plat- 
eaus between the branches of the Cordil- 
leras Nature seems to have tried to show 
to how perfect a degree she could com- 
bine altitude, soil and atmosphere for the 
benefit of man. 

Venezuela is the remaining republic of 
the trio, and within recent years she has 
had scant justice paid her. The repub- 


lic has an area of 593,940 square miles, . 


larger than Colombia by the whole State 
of Oregon. Some of this territory is 
tropical forest, along the interior 
stretches of the Orinoco, some of it is a 
vast cattle prairie about which little is 
known, but that portion along the shores 
of the Caribbean Sea, settled and cullti- 
vated since the first Spaniards, has been 
and undoubtedly will be the home of an 
energetic population. The climate here 
is healthful, the whole country very ac- 
cessible to modern travel, and when the 
influences of industrial and productive 
life have fully prevailed a metamor- 
phosis will be effected reflecting credit 
not only on the people themselves but on 
those who have brought it about. 
Attention must be given to the dis- 
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tinctive character of the cities in all three 
republics. Each has one or more coast 
towns, and each has numerous interior 
cities in which civilization has advanced 


watered harbor, comparable to Panama. 

The capitals of these republics are en- 
titled to be recognized as cities of mu- 
nicipal rank. Quito has a population of 
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FACADE OF THE PRESIDENT’S PALACE, BOGOTA, REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA. 


and where the centers of social and in- 
dustrial life will always be located. 
Guayaquil in Ecuador, Buenaventura and 
Cartagena in Colombia, Maracaibo, 
Puerto Cabello and La Guayra in Vene- 
zuela, represent the former. Quito and 
Cuenca in Ecuador, Bogota and Medillin 
in Colombia, Valencia and Caracas in 
Venezuela, represent the latter. These 
seaports are becoming busy, active places. 
Guayaquil, for instance, is at present en- 
gaged in extensive harbor modifications, 
along with which go municipal improve- 
ments in water supply, scientific drain- 
age, street pavement and cleaning, and 
the introduction of electric light and 
street car service. Within a few months 
Guayaquil will be completely altered from 
the sluggish, feverish port of the last 
century, into a modern, well drained and 


80,000, and however isolated it has been 
from our point of view the people are 
nevertheless ambitious and progressive. 
Architecturally there is much to be ad- 
mired in this city in the clouds; the pub- 
lic buildings are solid and attractive, 
while modern improvements, such as 
electric lights and telephones, have been 
in use for a long time. A trolley system 
is a scheme of the immediate future, to 
make travel about the hilly streets both 
comfortable and rapid. In fact, life here 
can be past happily, with a charming 
society. Bogota is equally noteworthy. 
Here is a city of 120,000 people, only 250 
miles from the equator, which glories in 
a climate never so cold as that of At- 
lanta, Georgia, never so hot as that of 
Montreal, in Canada, and bracing but 
never chilly the entire year; a veritable 
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health resort from the torrid heat and 
moisture of the lower tropics. It is beau- 
tifully located 8,500 feet above the sea, 
on a level plain that winds in and out 
thru the surrounding mountains for 
nearly 100 miles in length, varying in 
width from forty to five miles. The soil 
of this valley is rich, and the innumer- 
able farms scattered through it furnish 
everything needed for the inhabitants of 
one of the most delightful cities in Latin- 
America. Comforts and luxuries can be 
obtained here at no greater price than 
is asked in New York, and social life has 
an attraction that leaves a never to be 
forgotten memory of brilliant men and 
lovely women. Caracas, too, is worthy 
of far more praise than that usually 
given it by the undignified and flippant 
stories of the daily newspapers. The cli- 
mate here is warmer, life is passed with 
the dolce far niente of Italy, but every 
element of material well being is at hand. 
Electric lights, trolleys, theaters, clubs, 
baseball and popular concerts are here 
part of the life of the city. Valencia is 
another delightful city in Venezuela, with 
a genial foreign colony, building homes 


for permanent settlement. 

Here is the proper place to attack the 
argument so often brought against this 
part of the world, as a place for Ameri- 


can industry and activity. Commerce 
and settlement have been tfied, it is ob- 
served, and in most instances failed. This 
cannot be denied, but that fact has little 
bearing on the present, and still less on 
the future. This was over fifty years 
ago, when the shores of the Caribbean 
Sea were further away than 10,000 miles 
today ; when commerce as we understand 
it now was an impossibility, and when the 
rapid and truly international trade of this 
twentieth century was not even a dream 
of fancy. At that time the trip to the 
shores of Colombia or Venezuela was 
made in slow and irregular steamers ; the 
passenger said goodby to home and 
friends with a finality incomprehensible 
to our ears. He was going into the un- 
known. How different conditions are 
now! Every port of Latin-America is in 
direct communication with one or more 
of the cities of the United States and 
Europe; the remotest part of the south- 
ern continent is scarcely more than a 
month’s passage in fine, well equipped 
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steamers ; the mails between all countries 
are transmitted regularly, and, so far as 
these closer neighbors are concerned, the 
cost, in time and money, to visit them is 
less than it was to go to Europe forty 
years ago. Guayaquil, in Ecuador, is 
within ten days of New Orleans; Carta- 
gena, in Colombia, is reached within the 
week; La Guayra, in Venezuela, should 
be only a pleasant sail of five days from 
the harbors on the Gulf of Mexico or 
the lower Atlantic. Moreover, every 
town of the inhabited areas of these re- 
publics is connected with the world by 
telegraph, so that news from abroad, in- 
formation concerning the important af- 
fairs of the world, market conditions, are 
or can be reported with as rapid dispatch 
here as in the newer settlements of our 
own Great West. The conclusion to be 
logically derived from such remarkable 
changes of the last fifty years is that 
these friendly republics are today our 
neighbors in reality, and that, quite con- 
trary from being isolated, they are now 
close to us, approachable and accessible, 
the journey being as easy and as pleas- 
ant as that made without a _ second 
thought between New York and San 
Francisco. 

The opportunity offered by these three 
republics is fascinating. They are not, 
however, countries where the mere wage 
earner can find work for the asking. On 
the contrary, here, as in other parts of 
Latin-America, the day labor is done by 
the natives, the sweat and toil of building 
the new land out of the old falling upon 
the Indian, who for ages has lived on the 
soil, and who for generations to come 
will be closest to it. No American look- 
ing for a job should be tempted to go to 
South America to obtain it. This does 
not, however, exclude the immigrant who 
desires to find for himself a different 
climate and different surroundings. The 
laws-of each country are liberal in grant- 
ing to the genuine settler all the land re- 
quired for his needs, and in aiding him 
materially to enter into the country and 
to make his home there. A better way 
probably for such immigration would be 
to adopt the colony system so successful 
in Argentina and Mexico. If fifty or 
more families would show an earnest de- 
sire to start a plantation in some region 
promising reward in future growth, ar- 
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rangements could readily be made for its 
establishment on a practical basis. To 
take up a homestead is possible, in much 
the same manner as is done in the United 
States, but this is not the best way, nor 
should it be encouraged. All these coun- 
tries need and desire immigration ; one of 
the most progressive presidents lately as- 
serted in his inauguration address that 
they all needed and desired theenergy and 
friction of the North American to add 
to the productive capacity of their lands: 
Liberal offers are made to colonists who 
will come to reside here, and no fear 
should be entertained of ultimate reward. 
Nevertheless, any movement toward col- 
onization should be undertaken carefully 
and systematically. This presupposes 


the possession of some capital, either by 
the individual who promotes a scheme of 


seizing the opportunities presented in 
Latin-America. Nothing has been said 
in detail concerning the seemingly inex- 
haustible mining possibilities of these 
three republics; the mining laws are 
generous, the region extensive, and the 
minerals diversified. But mining such as 
was the vogue in California or more re- 
cently in Alaska must not be considered. 
The mining that pays must have capital 
at the beginning, for land, machinery and 
labor. In the lesser degree capital is 
necessary for the person who accepts a 
position of employment. with any com- 
pany or corporation in South America. 
A reserve fund is valuable in case such 
an employee wishes to return to the 
United States; it is also of decided im- 
portance if he sees a chance for a good 
investment which must be utilized at the 
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this nature, or by the association formed 
among agriculturalists to buy and culti- 
vate land in any chosen locality. 

Capital, therefore, is a necessity for 


instant without waiting to hear from 
home. Such positions are becoming 
more and more obtainable in South 
America, but the advice always given 
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any one seeking them is that they should 
be secured before leaving home, or if the 
spirit of adventure drives him into these 
regions, he must provide himself with 
sufficient funds for the passage back, if 
he is not fortunate enough in finding 
what he was after. 

Another opportunity of which Ameri- 
cans seem to take such little advantage 
is that for increasing the trade between 
the United States and these republics 
within the Canal Zone. It is really a pity 
that more persistent effort is not made 
to establish commercial relations on a 
permanent basis. All consular reports— 
and these are becoming very practical and 
full of suggestion—emphasize the oppor- 
tunity to sell American goods in the 
markets of South America; every com- 
mercial agent making a personal trip to 
these countries expresses his regret that 
he has not covered the ground before, 
and his delight at the success attending 
sincere effort to sell on business terms the 
articles in his lines, yet a genuine inter- 
course of trade cannot be said to have 
really begun. Much of the growing com- 
merce is ignored or overlooked by the 
large manufa*turers in the United States, 
and they ought to be encouraged, by every 
justifiable means, to begin now, with 
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personal solicitation, to sell to Ecuador, 
Colombia and Venezuela whatever they, 
with their increasing purchasing power, 
are willing and able to buy. 

Capital, however, has a still larger 
scope in these countries. Industrial life 
here is only beginning; they need rail- 
ways, machinery, power plants, civic im- 
provements, water and drainage systems. 
The towns are changing into cities, and 
all newer methods of construction are 
gladly accepted and practised. Harbors 
must be deepened, motor transportation 
must be introduced, farms must be culti- 
vated. by machinery and all the factors of 
industrial life must be represented to them 
within the next few years. This entire 
beautiful area is eager to be reclaimed 
and made to take its due share in the ad- 
vances of the twentieth century. Capital 
is necessary for the move: ~In every 
sense the opportunity is there. South 
America is the continent of the day. 
Financially speaking, no better invest- 
ment can be imagined than that present- 
ed in this portion of it. The reward is 
certain, but with a larger view the re- 
ward is even more splendid when coupled 
with the thought that as a result of in- 
vestments now the future will show these 
newer fields made useful for mankind. 

Wasurncton, D. C. 


Magdalene 


BY AUGUSTUS WIGHT BOMBERGER 


Up to the wicket-gate of heaven, 
Alone and bent with years, 
One Magdalené came at last: 
About her (like as tears) 
The darksome dews of evening fell: 
Inside the gate stood Gabriel. 


“Woman, what claim hast thou to these 
Celestial courts?” he said. 
And Magdalené, pierced with shame, 
Shrank back and bowed her head; 
For, toiling thitherward, ah, me, 
’Twas not this face she hoped to see! 


But from a tree of living bloom, 
(Whose branches overhang 
The very wall of heaven itself) 

Behold, a blackbird sang 
“Oh, Gabriel, forget her sin. 
She is so weary, let her in!” 


He waited; then again he spake: 
“Woman, why art thou mute?” 
And lo—and nearer—sang the bird, 

Like some sweet silver flute, 
“Oh, Gabriel, forget her sin. 
She is so sorry, let her in!” 


But the great Angel turned away 
With no relenting word; 
And the deep silence gave no sign, 
Save that the gentle bird— 
As one that weepeth—warbled low, 
“Ah, Gabriel, how could’st thou go!” 


Yet, as she stood disconsolate, 
Down to the wicket came 
One that she knew (oh, love divine!) 
And called her by her name, 
And loosed the gate and threw it wide, 
And Magdalené went inside! 


Norristown, Pa. 




















What the Agricultural Colleges Are 
Doing 


BY E. P,. POWELL 


HE agricultural college by good 
rights should be called the State 
Industrial University. It has as- 

sumed a relation to the people that no 
other institution of learning has ever 
taken or thought of taking. The age be- 
came industrial by force of scientific dis- 
coveries. Every industry had become 
revolutionized, farming especially. The 
organized school system was found to be 
facing erudition and literary culture. Its 
deepest and most definite end was to cre- 
The agri- 


ate leaders in the professions. 
cultural college, not definitely thought 
out for this purpose, did nevertheless find 
itself in a position to face with the age; 


and it has done it. While other educa- 
tional endowments are engaged with 
learning, the agricultural colleges are 
discussing timothy grass and sugar beets, 
improved swine and poultry, and there- 
with an improved human power to pro- 
duce. This revolution cannot be over- 
estimated. It does not alienate us from 
poetry and ethics, but now we have the 
poetry of the orchard and ethics of the 
market. 

I propose to tell you a few things that 
our agricultural colleges are just now 
busy about, and what they are doing for 
the industrial and educational develop- 
ment of our folk. I want you to see how 
every-day practical these things are, and 
yet how amazingly they elevate farming 
‘to the level of the sciences—making the 
land cultivator a creator with his Heav- 
enly Father. I shall then hope that you 
will send your boys and girls to the agri- 
cultural college, and let them join in the 
effort to make the world more beautiful, 
and the world’s acres more capable of 
speeding our material prosperity. 


In Georgia Professor Soule and his 
agricultural special car goes early on a 
lecture tour thru the rural districts. This 
is a case of carrying the college to the 
boys, where the boys cannot be got to the 
college. The car with its teachers stops 
at all stations where they can gather the 
people, explaining plant life and growth, 
production and reproduction, diseases 
and insect enemies, soil chemistry, and 
the science of farming. Not only corn, 
but cotton is discussed—including fertil- 
izers, seed, soils and methods for pre- 
venting the spread of disease. Dairying 
has its barrel churns, separators, milk 
coolers, ripeners, and illustrations of all 
improved methods in making butter and 
cheese. A similar train starts out of Lan- 
caster, O., equipped with classrooms. and 
manned by professors of the Ohio Col- 
lege of Agriculture. It gives forty-min- 
ute lectures at every town of any size 
along the road. Its experiments. with 
corn are discussed, including the size of 
the ears relative to the cob, the vitality 
and the hereditary tendencies of different 
strains, and the proportionate production, 
both in bushels and in feeding value. At 
least ten States are working at this corn 
problem, and it is getting to be a very 
complex problem indeed, for it must 
hereafter consider the quantity of stalk 
as well as the quantity of corn, provided 
the cornstalk is to take the place of wood 
pulp in paper manufacturing, as now 
seems probable. The Illinois Associa- 
tion, which was the first organized for 
persistent corn study, insists upon a -full 
stand of healthy plants. The Wisconsin 
Experiment Station reports the develop- 
ment of a variety that gave one hundred 
bushels to the acre. Virginia has done 
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» nearly as well, reporting between ninety 
and one hundred bushels to the acre; but 
Connecticut goes ahead of all the rest, 
reporting one hundred and thirty-three 
bushels of yellow dent corn from a sin- 
gle acre, under ordinary fertilization. 
The railroads are co-operating enthusi- 
astically and liberally in a movement 
which they know will largely increase 
their own business. In other words, we 
are developing an educational system 
which correlates itself with active indus- 
tries. The meetings that are held are 
everywhere attended by crowds of farm- 
ers, including women and the young peo- 
ple. If no other possible good accrued, 
it would be enough that the people be 
taught scientific methods of investigation. 
The Illinois train illustrates a series of 
very careful seed selections, and the 
farmers are learning that it is not simply 
the number of bushels raised, or the size 
of the ears, that they are to work for. 
Some corn is particularly fat in its oils, 
while other sorts are more valuable in 
protein. The corn crop of the country 


for 1908 was over two and a half billions 


of bushels. If these enthusiasts can in- 
crease the corn product to the extent of 
one kernel for each ear, they will add 
four hundred millions of dollars to the 
annual value of the crop. 

The Agricultural College of New 
York, at Cornell University, reports that 
it is specifically busy with the improve- 
ment of timothy grass. It has many thou- 
sand individual plants under observation 
and is studying individual variations and 
means of pollination. This work is based 
on the fact that some plants will produce 
an ounce of hay and others a pound. 
How much of this is due to heredity and 
how much to environment? At two years 
of age one hundred and fifty plants, from 
vigorous growing parents, yielded forty 
pounds of hay, while one hundred and 
fifty plants, from weak growing parents, 
yielded thirty pounds of hay. Some 
plants are very leafy and others are very 
narrow in leafage and stemmy. It has 
been discovered also that there is a tend- 
ency of some plants toward developing 
underground root stocks; while other 
plants, without this hold on the soil, 
heave out easily. Another special effort 
of this college is the manufacture of 
cheese from whey. It has been shown 
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that a high quality of butter can be made 
from the fat that has been wasted. The 
process consists in running the whey thru 
the separator promptly, securing a rich 
cream, and of course a less valuable but- 
termilk. It is estimated that the butter 
which might be saved from whey in New 
York State alone, at twenty-five cents a 
pound, will be about eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

The Missouri College of Agriculture 
has turned its attention recently to an 
effort at awakening interest in agricul- 
ture on the part of the country schools. 
It has sustained short courses in agricul- 
ture at each of the three State normal 
schools. Missouri is laboring under the 
same difficulty that is seriously felt by its 
neighbors, that the normal school gradu- 
ates are unfit to take up industrial edu- 
cation. The intention is to pay very much 
less attention hereafter to the ordinary 
farmers’ institute work, and very much 
more to influencing the normal schools. 
The Missouri College has also under- 
taken a soil survey of the State, experi- 
menting in crops, in drainage and in fer- 
tilizers, for the people, and in other ways 
going to the farmer who cannot come to 
the college. 

An interesting investigation is being 
carried on by the Virginia Experiment 
Station at Blacksburg. In these moun- 
tainous sections of the South fruit grow- 
ing is greatly hindered because, during 
the warm weather of February and 
March, the trees are forced into bloom 
only to be killed by later frosts. It is pro- 
posed to develop a race of commercial 
varieties that will blossom several weeks 
later than those now cultivated, crosses 
possibly of such late blossoming kinds as 
Mother, Spy and Jeniton. The director, 
Dr. Fletcher, is very enthusiastic over 
this matter, but we believe none too much 
so. We have been testing apples in 
Florida, and find there are several sorts 
which very calmly resist any temptation 
on the part of the weather to develop be- 
fore the proper time; while other sorts 
shoot out their leaves at the slightest 
provocation. Very heavy mulching as- . 
sists in holding back growth, and indeed 
is an absolute essential. I have no doubt 
that we already have some sorts, and can 
produce others, that will do well not only 
in the mountainous sections of Virginia 
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and the Carolinas, but even in Florida. 
The usual method of growing fruit at 
the North has to be reversed at the 
South. Cover crops are needed for the 
summer against heat rather than in the 
winter against cold, and growth must be 
governed by keeping the temperature at 
an equilibrium in the soil. 

Iowa State College, at Ames, has been 
known heretofore for the pertinacity with 
which Professor Budd and Professor 
Hansen have collected hardy plants from 
all over the globe. They have introduced 
fruits and vegetables that push the belt 
of production for such things as melons 
and apples a good ways to the north of 
the old line. But at present investigation 
at this college bears on the effect of tu- 
bercular infection in swine by means of 
skim milk. The agricultural engineer- 
ing section is studying the sewage prob- 
lem, and how to make the town and farm 
co-operate in the use of waste. The econ- 
omy of using alcohol, as compared with 
gasolene, for farm engines, is also on 
trial. The horticultural section is study- 
ing the cold storage problem, while the 
farm crop section is carrying on the in- 
vestigation of corn and small grains—in 
conjunction with neighboring States. 

Delaware is a small State, but it has 
been heard from very frequently in its 
agricultural investigations. At present it 
is concentrating its efforts to determine 
the most economical system of rotation 
for building up farm lands; to determine 
the effect of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash upon peach and apple trees; 
to find out the function of tannin in 
plants ; and if possible to discover a single 
vaccine which will be effective in im- 
munizing animals against anthrax, and to 
determine the effect of various toxines as 
curative agents. 

When we turn to the more southern 
States we naturally find the successful 
growing of cotton and the improvement 
of the crop to be of permanent interest. 
The Experiment Station at Athens, Ga., 
a department of the College of Agri- 
culture, is studying the fertilization of 
the Smyrna fig. It is expected that fig 
growing will greatly increase in the 
South ; and if the Smyrna fig can be suc- 
cessfully grown, it will be of vast im- 
portance. Our readers understand that 
this is accomplished in California by the 
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introduction of a special insect. Special 
soil bacteria and a very exhaustive inves- 
tigation of the proteids of cotton are also 
topics of importance at the Athens sta- 
tion at the present time. 

The Florida Agricultural College is 
identical with the university of the State. 
It has recently been paying special atten- 
tion to the pineapple industry. In this 
directiun it has been very largely instru- 
mental in leading people to be willing to 
pay as high as two hundred dollars an 
acre for “pineapple land.” Special at- 
tention is being given to the destruction 
of the enemies of the citrus industries— 
oranges and grapefruit. This consists in 
fighting insect with insect—making use 
of natural enemies to control scale insects 
and white fly. Very little attention is 
given to insecticides, and much more to 
the use of parasites. Florida has legumes 
that no other State can use to any extent, 
such as velvet bean. The Agricultural 
College is giving special attention to these 
legumes, especially their value in increas- 
ing the humus of the State. Like other 
Southern States, Florida is burned over 
once a year, mainly in the interest of 
stock breeders. The result is that the 
soil is almost entirely lacking in humus, 
and the farmer is beguiled into the enor- 
mous expense of relying upon commer- 
cial fertilizers. Whatever the college can 
do in correcting this state of affairs will 
be its greatest achievement. 

The Alabama station reports its prin- 
cipal lines of work to be improving the 
existing varieties of corn, cotton and 
oats thru scientific selection or breeding, 
and a study of the laws of heredity as 
affecting these plants. It also desires to 
determine the most economic method of 
improving the soil—involving a compari- 
son of the value of many of the legumi- 
nous plants. Northern farmers can 
scarcely comprehend the value of these 
plants without being told that the velvet 
bean will grow from fifty to seventy feet 
in a season, can be mowed three or four 
times for hay, then used as a fodder plant 
and finally plowed under with its large 
storage of nitrogen. Its addition to the 
humus of the soil is of equal importance. 
Some of the cow peas yield ten or twelve 
feet of growth besides the crop of peas. 
The vetches are of equal importance as 
nitrogen gatherers, while the beggar 
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weed makes the best of hay. The Ala- 
bama station reports a three years’ test of 
the comparative value of food stuff for 
beef cattle. It has also just sent out a 
bulletin reporting the result of several 
years’ tests of sixteen varieties of corn. 
The importance of these tests is shown 
by the fact that some varieties prove to 
be four times as valuable as others that 
are commonly grown. 

The bulletins from the University of 
Tennessee are devoted largely to the con- 
trol of the San José scale and other in- 
jurious insects and fungi. This terrible 
pest, the San José scale, is now found in 
every State of the Union. It reached 
New Jersey from California, and from 
there was recklessly sent out in every di- 
rection. The Tennessee bulletins are as 
valuable as can be found, not only in de- 
scribing the scale, but in careful formulas 
for preparing the remedies. I do not 
know where we can find better conceived 
and more easily comprehended bulletins 
than those that come from Prof. Bently. 

The Illinois Agricultural College adds 
to its study of corn special investigations 
of wheat. It looks now as if we should, 
as a consequence of this sort of work, 
be able to bring our wheat yield up to an 
average of forty or even fifty bushels to 
the acre. The effect of selecting corn for 
chemical content has also altered the 
physical characters of the different 
strains. A low protein strain and high 
oil is being developed, and on the other 
hand a low oil and high protein. 

I have the anual report of the station 
connected with the University of Minne- 
sota. It covers a wide range of investi- 
gation concerning forage crops, of high 
value thru all the Northern States. Its 
work: done in the entomological direction 
is marvelously complete, and by no means 
confined for value to Minnesota. Its dis- 
cussion of farming as a business consti- 
tutes an essay that can hardly be surpast 
in general value. It shows that a major- 
ity of farms of medium size suffer from 
bad management as compared with larger 
farms, and do not yield as good profit 
with the least expense of capital and la- 
bor. What is to become of our present 
farming system—will co-operative effort 
considerably increase, and will tenant 
farming grow as it has grown during the 
last twenty years? What we want is a 
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race of farmers thoroly educated on all 
questions of economics and farm man- 
agement. Hard work does not always 
win. 

The problems of the Southwest are pe- 
culiar and unique. The New Mexico 
College of Agriculture is busy with the 
possible value of cacti as animal food, as 
well as its possible source as a food for 
man. The bulletins on this subject are 
extremely interesting. No. 64 discusses 
the tuna as food for man. There seems 
to be just about the same chance for the 
development of this fruit as there is for 
making something valuable of the paw- 
paw and persimmon. Some varieties are 
already largely cultivated and highly 
prized by the Mexican people, and one or 
two sorts are of decided value either 
eaten fresh or cooked. When dried some 
kinds show over 50 per cent. of sugar. 
As food for stock the use of cacti has also 
been carefully studied. Mr. Burbank’s 
investigations along this line have become 
more notorious, but they are not more 
valuable. 

Several of the colleges have been ex- 
perimenting on the best methods of cook- 
ing for digestible results, and in all ways 
the tendency is to establish a code of pure 
food, and to eliminate from our diet those 
articles which are indigestible, or rather 
the spoiling of digestible articles by erro- 
neous preparation. Corn has been a much 
abused product, and it is now well under- 
stood that pork, if properly placed upon 
the table, is by no means a bad food even 
for weak stomachs. The value of nuts 
as food has been a special study in Cali- 
fornia, and there is a large increase in 
the production of peanuts owing to the 
development of a popular taste for pea- 
nut butter. Two of the colleges are 
studying this modest little product of the 
South. We must learn how not to ex- 
haust the soil for its production. 

The Storrs Experiment Station con- 
nected with the Connecticut Agricultural 
College is specially busy with all forms 
of the dairy question. It is studying the 
bacteria of dairy products, the efficiency 
of the dairy cow, and the manufacture of 
soft cheeses. We hope it may co-operate 
with the Cornell determinative effort to 
reconstruct a native American breed of 
cow. It has been officially announced that 
our importation of foreign breeds has led 
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to the suppression or obliteration of one 
or more exceedingly valuable native 
strains—one of these is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “Mohawk Valley cow,” 
a noble creature, and probably the best 
all round cow ever known in the United 
States. 

President Butterfield, of Massachu- 
setts, is particularly interested in the in- 
troduction of agriculture in our public 
schools. The Massachusetts College is 
also taking leadership in the federation 
of rural social forces. This was superb- 
ly illustrated by the “Conference on Rural 
Progress,” held at the college one year 
ago. It certainly was one of the most 
notable efforts in the way of organizing 
a whole State under the leadership of an 
agricultural college. The idea of “cul- 
ture” seems to be more closely associated 
with the work at Amherst than at some 
other institutions. In other words, it is 
getting to be understood and felt that 
industrial education is the central 
thought of a right sort of society. The 
Agricultural College stands at the center, 
and is making the home and the State, 
not merely teaching boys how to grow 
potatoes and beets. As President. Butter- 
field says, “The agricultural college is to 
lead in the work of federating the vari- 
ous efforts for rural betterment.” I am 
glad to note in this connection what 
Commissioner Draper, of New York 
State, has to say: 

“While the schools are providing every con- 
ceivable kind of instruction for the head work- 
ers, the hand workers leave instruction alto- 
gether when they leave the elementary schools. 
To be consistent we must do less for the 
head workers and more for the hand workers. 
From the bottom to the top of our school 
system the eye is on the school above, and 
the school above leads to a professional or a 
managing employment, rather than to a trade 
vocation. 

President Roosevelt took very similar 
ground when, last summer, he addressed 
the Michigan Agricultural College. He 
came very near bridging the breach be- 
tween classical and technical schools, 
when he endorsed James J. Hill’s sug- 
gestion that there should be “a model 
farm created in every agricultural county 
of the United States”; a suggestion quite 
similar to that of Professor Whitman, at 
Woods Hole, who calls for “farm labor- 
atories,” or farm colleges. 

In this study of what the agricultural 
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colleges are at, we must note that the 
topics and problems are largely sectional, 
and may be placed in half a dozen 
groups. The Northwest discusses grains 
and hardier fruits. The Midwest con- 
siders corn, wheat and markets. The 
Southwest discusses cacti and_ for- 
age plants, together with irrigation. 
The Southern States are interested 
in citrus fruits, improved corn and 
leguminous plants. California is large- 
ly interested in improved fruits and 
nuts, while the problems of help and 
markets constitute strong side issues 
everywhere. In New England and New 
York we find the social correlation of 
agricultural education has come to the 
front. Everywhere are prominent the 
problems of breeding new plants and ani- 
mals, seed selection; soil analysis; insect 
pests and fungus diseases; development. 
of better machinery ; the construction of 
better roads; the gathering of nitrogen 
from the air, and making poor lands 
rich ; keeping cattle healthy, and combat- 
ing plant diseases; and in all ways, and 
at all times, making these efforts contri- 


butory to happier homes and assured 
prosperity. Agriculture is the basis of 
our natural life, and the other industries 
are and always must be contributory and 


supplementary. The agricultural col- 
leges are simply taking every known 
science and applying it directly to pro- 
duction. 

It will not do to overlook the fact that 
our agricultural colleges constitute parts 
of a national scheme. While each college 
belongs to its own State, and is investi- 
gating local problems, it is nationalized by 
the fact that it was founded by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, from proceeds 
of national land. If now the Government 
will bring together all the departments 
that are working along parallel lines, will 
correlate them into a vast National In- 
dustrial University, we shall have a com- 
pleted system—co-operating better than 
at present, and more directly reaching 
the whole people. We have also at 
Washington that superintending power 
which should be recognized as the Na- 
tional Industrial University, rather than 
as a branch of the Executive Depart- 
ment. Secretary Wilson might or might 
not hold his place in the Cabinet ; it is far 
more important for agriculture that he be 
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considered the chancellor of a great in- 
dustrial educational system, that touches 
every State, and influences the work of 
the most obscure farmer. If any one 
wishes to understand the American Re- 
public from the industrial standpoint, 
there is nothing else that will give him 
such a complete vision as the little vol- 
ume which comes out annually under the 
modest title of “Report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture.” It is difficult to express 
in dollars the value of this work to farm- 
ers, and therefore to the nation, but a 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives once fixt it at “two hundred and 
thirty-two millions” annually. If you 
will multiply this by five or six you will 
come nearer the truth. It covers every- 
thing in the way of increase of crops; 
weather forecasts; meat inspection; new 
- plants and animals; improved corn, cot- 
ton and fruit; forestry and irrigation; 
destruction of insects and other pests; 
including the stamping out of diseases 
that affect ourselves as well as our prop- 
erty; protection of birds and game; the 
development of farmers’ institutes ; irri- 
gation and drainage; methods of road 
construction and maintenance; and I 
know not what else of both national and 
international importance. 

The American people is rapidly taking 
this whole subject to heart, and there are 
signs that it will make its demands 
known. The petty appropriations at 
Washington for agriculture, as compared 
with the Army and Navy, have been jolt- 
ed during recent sessions, in a way that 
indicates a reversal of this method of do- 
ing things. A billion is required in ten 
years for the Navy, and during the same 
time a petty two hundred thousand dol- 
lars for all the interests wrapt up in 
agriculture. Our industrial colleges 
should not become the recipients of the 
charity of oil kings; they should be 
directly cared for by the State, as State 
institutions, and at the same time by the 
National Government as parts of a great 
national system. I wish the money that 
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has been spent on a naval display around 
the world could have been merged in our 
industrialism. Will the American peo- 
ple never wake up to realize that our 
strength and our glory are alike in wis- 
dom and knowledge, and that our safety 
depends upon the elevation of manlier 
ideals. Our danger today does not rise 
from Japan’s guns, but from the breed- 
ing of anarchy in our own social system. 
Our security is not in weapons but in in- 
dustry. 

This is our hope and security that 
there is an increasing demand for indus- 
trial education. Such classical institu- 
tions as Chicago University are opening 
agricultural courses—ten wealthy men, 
owning farms near Chicago, offering the 
use of their property for advanced and 
practical courses in land tillage. Cornell 
University recently admitted the son of 
the Maharajah of Cooch Beha, India, 
who did not enter the classical schools 
but the agricultural college. He proposes 
to aid in developing the agriculture of his 
native land. We are steadily approach- 
ing the time when every farm in Amier- 
ica will be a laboratory and a test school ; 
will constitute, in fact, a branch of the 
agricultural college. Labor will be ap- 
plied science, and educated to that end. 
The emphasis will be taken from theory 
and knowledge, and placed on achieve- 
ment. 

My review, after all, is compelled to 
omit some of the most valuable work of 
our industrial colleges. I have no room 
for it. We need annually a great Ameri- 
can convocation of Agricultural Col- 
leges, for the comparison of notes, and 
for the mapping out of co-operative 
effort. At present the most valuable re- 
sults are not laid systematically before 
the whole people, while the same subject 
is frequently under investigation in sev- 
eral institutions, needlessly. We have a 
vast American university ; why not recog- 
nize the fact by an annual convocation or 
congress at Washington? 

Cuinton, N. Y. 





Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Fred Warner Carpenter 
Secretary to the President. 
Ss be Secretary to the President 


means much more, today, than it 

meant a few years ago. Ex-Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Cortelyou, when 
he occupied the office, put into effective 
operation his rare ability to systematize. 
Loeb carried on 


dent’s alter ego, receiving his unrestrict- 
ed confidence, frequently called upon for 
suggestion—for in many matters he must 
be better posted than his Chief—and upon 
his judgments and conclusions the Presi- 
dent must often rely as tho they were 
his own. Hundreds of letters every day 
pass thru his hands in the White House 
mail, and most of them are answered, tho 
few can by any 





the development 
with a_ master 
hand, and _ Fred 
Warner Carpen- 
ter, the present in- 
cumbent, is an 
ideal successor to 
those two ideal 
secretaries. Two 
men could hardly 
be less alike than 


Loeb and Carpen- 
ter, but the world 
will do well to keep 


the same weather 
eye for Adminis- 
tration straws 
upon _ Carpenter 
which it kept on 
Loeb. He will not 
disappoint. He 
has it in him, and 
when he leaves his 





possibility be called 
to the President’s 
personal attention, 
and the number is 
smaller still to 
which he can even 
suggest the reply. 
The secretary to 
the President must 
possess an inherent 
genius for doing 
and saying the 
right thing at the 
right time, with 
few seconds for 
consideration. 
The secretary’s 
office is assailed 
from morning till 
night by seekers 
after everything. 
Like the mail, most 
of them must be 








present office for 
something higher 
up—as he is sure 
to if he does not kill himself with over- 
work—it will be found that he has 
given it another lift in importance and 
influence. 

The time has long past when the sec- 
retary sits at his Chief’s elbow, a stenog- 
rapher and utility catch-all. He sits su- 
preme, in his own sumptuous office, with 
a secretary of his own, with a large force 
of clerks in rooms opening upon one 
side, and in constant communication with 
his Chief, whose rooms and offices open 
upon the other side. He must be a cyclo- 
pedia of details upon every subject which 
‘an come up. He is essentially the Presi- 
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FRED W. CARPENTER. 


finally disposed of 
there—tho it re- 
quires both © skill 
and patience to convince them of the fact 
—while many of the wise ones know 
that the safest way to approach the 
throne successfully is thru the office of 
the secretary; while more and more the 
White House has become the purveyor 
of all Administration news to the press, 
and the secretary’s office literally 
swarms with newspaper men. The sec- 
retary is the safety vault for all secrets 
that must not escape, the mouthpiece for 
all that is to be given out, and responsi- 
ble for all shades of diction and contra- 
diction. 

The office requires the delicacy of a 
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diplomat, the strategy of a statesman, the 
facility of a politician, the courage, keen- 
ness and common sense of all successful 
men, and the patience of Job. There is 
no small compliment in the general com- 
ments of the press that Carpenter is the 
right man for the place. He was well 
tested as secretary to the Secretary of 
War. Indeed, he has been with Presi- 
dent Taft ever since he graduated at the 
bar in Minneapolis and returned to his 
home in California intending to practice, 
when, thru the suggestion of a friend, he 
received an offer to become stenographer 
for Judge Taft, who was then President 
of the Philippine Commission. 

Carpenter is a bachelor, boyish look- 
ing in spite of solemnity of feature and 
dignity of demeanor. He is slender and 
not over tall, with a smooth-shaven face 
that is narrow and long, topped by thick 
brown hair and heavy brows over unusu- 
ally large, dark eyes that have a way of 
looking directly into the heart of things 
and seeing all that is worth seeing in- 
stantly. He has a “dominant nose on the 
order of intellect,” and a mouth that can 
close in a manner indicative of the end. 
His voice is low. His words are delib- 
erately spoken. There is never the ap- 
pearance of haste about him, but in his 
quiet way he is a marvel of execution. 
Few men turn off the amount of work 
which Carpenter performs. His mild- 
ness is sometimes misleading, but it 
saves time to take his gentle assurances 
as final and sufficient. Every one likes 
Carpenter, and will like him better with 
time. 

a ; 
Brig. Gen. Wm. W. Wotherspoon 

President of the Army War College. 


To Secretary Root, while Secretary of 
War, the country is indebted for the first 
successful steps toward establishing a 
General Staff and an Army War College 
—in other words, a means of collecting, 
preserving and disseminating the best 
efforts of the best brains in the army. It 
was thirty years behind Germany and ten 
years behind even Japan. But the Army 
War College has grown and developed 
with astounding strides, and for what it 
is today, and promises to be in the near 
future, we are indebted to Brig. Gen. 
William W. Wotherspoon, the president 
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of the college. He is so reserved and un- 
obtrusive that one must hunt to find it 
out, but he is one of the best equipped, 
best respected, and most influential offi- 
cers in the United States army, 

When one considers the jealousies, an- 
tagonisms and prejudices in official cir- 
cles which handicap a man not to the 
manner born thru West Point gradua- 
tion, it is all the more satisfactory to find 
a man in this high position who did not 
receive his education at the expense of 
the Government. The War College, too, 
should be better known—and better ap- 
preciated as the results—among civilians ; 
as it would be but for the peculiar anxi- 
ety with which the officials of the War 
Department guard every item pertaining 
to the army, as tho it were a profound 
and sacred secret which it must not be 
given to those who pay the bills to know. 

General Wotherspoon has not the se- 
cretive instincts characteristic of the fra- 
ternity, but it is the set policy of the de- 
partment, and subordination is Heaven’s 
first law in the army. He received his 
appointment from President Grant, be- 
ing made _ second lieutenant of the 
Twelfth Infantry in 1873, so that, tho he 
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did not begin on the bottle at West Point, 
he has been a long time in the atmos- 
phere. But it has not been able to over- 
come in him a friendly compatriotism 
with the world outside of uniforms. He 
is cordial and democratic, meéting one 
half way and leaving the conviction that 
he is a vital part of the world at large as 
well as of the army—no matter how big 
the “A.” 

General Wotherspoon is a small man, 
admirably put together; athletic, ener- 
getic; nervously quick in every motion— 
especially in the motion of his keen, clear 
eyes ; with a stern face, sandy hair—what 
there is left of it—heavy brows, and a 
fierce, sandy mustache. He is an ideal 
soldier—every inch of it—but wait till 
the quick smile, which is always ready 
for action, lights up his face; feel the 
warm clasp of his hand ; catch the cordial 
greeting in his deep voice, and you real- 
ize a man as ideal as the soldier. Possi- 
bly for the retention of civil sympathies 
the general is somewhat indebted to his 
wife, who is among the most charming 
and admired of Washington’s social bat- 
talion, 

He is close upon fifty-nine years old, 
but he does not show it, either on foot or 
in the saddle—not even in the test rides 
and walks of recent date. He was born 
in Washington—born with military pro- 
clivities, for his father was surgeon in 
the Mexican army. He entered the navy 
when he was twenty, in the civilian rank 
of master’s mate—an obsolete order of 
the days when a master had to be on 
board to show the captain how to navi- 
gate. When he was twenty-three he left 
the sea to begin his career in the army, 
under the commission from President 
Grant. For a long time he was fighting 
Indians, moving westward as civilization 
crept up to the posts, and later in the 
Philipipnes, where he served for four 
years, 

His varied experiences, aided by in- 
herent human sympathies, render him a 
signally appropriate selection for the pres- 
idency of the War College, in which office 
and as member of the General Staff he 
will play an important part in the gigan- 
tic task of reorganizing the army, which 
for some time has occupied the attention 
f the department. 


S. N. D. North 


Director of the Bureau of the Census. 

“Foxy Grandpa” they call him in the 
building up near the Capitol, where the 
Bureau of the Census has temporary 
headquarters, while waiting for the man- 
sion which Congress has decreed it. Di- 
rector North is his other name, but it fits 
him no better. He is director of the 
Bureau of the Census, but he certainly 
has many kind and grandpaish ways. 
His thick, snow-white hair, his big gold 
glasses, thru which most benevolent win- 














S. N. D. NORTH. 


dows of the soul open, his smooth-shaven 
face, his soft, low voice—manipulated by 
lips which do marvelously articulate—his 
quiet, gentle demeanor, all suggest the 


paternal once removed. Then there’s the 
“foxy” part—not unkindly meant—which 
is there whether you see it or not. 
Director North knows all about the 
world, for he has been there. Many, 
many years ago he was editor and engi- 
neer of the Utica Herald, when its influ- 
ence was mighty to save—or to do the 
other thing. Then he was secretary of 
the Wool Manufacturers’ Association 
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in New England. That was about the 
time the Dingley tariff bill was under 
consideration in Congress. He came to 
Washington to represent those interests, 
but he was a friend of Senator Aldrich 
and was let into all the secret meetings 
of the Finance Committee, which then, 
as now, managed the Senate end of tariff 
revision. He was let in as an unpaid 
clerk—unpaid so far as the Senate was 
concerned—and had a great deal to do 
with the protection of the woolen inter- 
ests of New England in that bill. 

Senator Aldrich liked North—as every 
one who knows him likes him—and when 
it was proposed to do away with haphaz- 
ard census taking and establish a perpet- 
ual machine for the purpose, North got 
the position of director. Till now the 
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bureau has been an unobtrusive incident 
of government, comprising some seven- 
teen executive heads and six or seven 
hundred clerical workers, doing things, 
of course, and in the main preparing for 
the coming Federal census—the first 
since it became a permanent institution. 
Director North will be commander of 
an army of some sixty thousand during 
the rush months, and the estimated cost 
of taking the census will be about $13,- 
000,000. His management of the work 
will be watched with interest all over the 
country. A really wonderful card sys- 
tem, ‘done by machinery,” has been ar- 
ranged, and promises great results in ac- 
curacy, speed and easy reference as the 
result of the past years of work under 
Director North’s administration. 


A Triolet of Spring 


BY OLIVE MONTAGU KINDERSLEY 


THERE'S a tangle of song in the air, 
And a tumult of love in my breast, 
Is it spring they are welcoming there? 
There’s a tangle of song in the air, 
And a perfume that’s fragrant and fair, 
That blows from her land in the West. 
There’s a tangle of song in the air, 
And a tumult of love in my breast. 


There’s a note that is plaintive and sweet, 
For the wild dove is wooing his mate, 
As I woo my dear maid when we meet-—— 
There’s a note that is plaintive and sweet, 
And I hear the light tread of her feet, 
As she comes to the vale where I wait. 
There’s a note that is plaintive and sweet, 


For the wild dove is wooing his mate. 
x - n * * * 


Did you hear what we said in the wood, 
On that wonderful morning in spring? 

For you listened as long as you could— 

Did you hear what we said in the wood, 

When she came to the spot where I stood, 
And I gave her the little gold ring? 

Did you hear what we said in the wood, 
On that wonderful morning in spring? 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





The Closer Union of South Africa 


BY H. D. GOODENOUGH 


[Mr. Goodenough has been, a missionary in Natal and the Transvaal for many years, 
and has a special interest in the welfare of the natives and in all the political interests 


involved.—EbiTor.] 


URING the past week a meeting 
[) of considerable importance as re- 
gards the union of the South 
African colonies has been held here in 
Johannesburg. In fact it has been a 
week of important meetings thruout 
South Africa. The strong Dutch polit- 
ical association of the Free State called 


the “Unie,” or the Union, met in Bloem- 
fontein and unanimously voted in favor 
of the Constitution. The opposition party 
who call themselves the Constitutionalists 


have done the same. The Dutch asso- 
ciation. in the Cape Colony, the Bond, is 
now in session, and it is expected that 
they will support the movement. One of 
the most remarkable things about this 
movement to secure the union of the col- 
onies of South Africa is that no party 
lines have been drawn. The leaders of 
all parties have favored the movement, 
and any opposition that there is comes 
from free lances in any and all parties. 

The meeting to which I refer above as 
held in Johannesburg, was a meeting of 
delegates of “Closer Union” Societies. 
These societies have been formed thru- 
out South Africa during the past year for 
the purpose of studying and promoting a 
closer union of the South African colo- 
nies. This broad term “closer union” was 
adopted by the politicians and Govern- 
ments in the first place as a convenient 
phrase to describe what all believed in, 
without too closely indicating just how 
close that union was to be. 

These “Closer Union” Societies have 
done an important and influential work 
in preparing the public for union. They 


have prepared and published two works 
bearing on the questions involved. The 
first of these entitled, “The Government 
of South Africa,” in two volumes of 
about goo pages, deals with the history 
and present Governments, and the prob- 
lems arising from their separation. The 
second work in one volume is called “The 
Framework of Union,” contains the Con- 
stitutions of the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Switzerland and Germany in 
full and a comparison of them. Thus 
we have in the first of these two works 
a statement of the problems to be solved, 
and in the second a thoughtful study of 
the methods adopted in solving somewhat 
similar problems in the countries named. 
This thoughtful study is a hopeful sign 
for the future. In the Public Library of 
this town certain books have been placed 
one side, filling two long shelves, over 
which is the following notice: “These 
books are recommended to those who are 
interested in the question of closer 
union.” American readers will be inter- 
ested to know that nearly three-fourths 
of these books are American. The writ- 
ings of Madison and of Hamilton, both 
edited by H. C. Lodge, the “American 
Statesman” series, Histories of the United 
States by Woodrow Wilson, McMaster, 
Rhodes; Nicolay and Hay’s History of 
Abraham Lincoln; Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth ; Moore’s American Con- 
gress, are among the works on these 
shelves. 

When the name of “Closer Union” 
was adopted by the Societies the ques- 
tion whether the union should take the 
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form of a confederation after that of Can- 
ada or Australia, or whether the union 
should be a unification of the colonies, 
was an open one; but long ago the de- 
cision was reached by an overwhelming 
majority in favor of unification. Begin- 
ning with the present year,-a magazine 
called the “State,” the organ of the 
Closer Union Societies, has been pub- 
lished, and has ably advocated unifica- 
tion. . 

Delegates ninety in number from about 
50 Closer Union Societies gathered here 
last week and for three days discussed 
the Constitution. Many amendments 
were offered, discussed, and then voted 
down. Delegates from the Cape wanted 
the native franchise more firmly en- 
trenched by providing that Parliament 
might not change the franchise for na- 
tives in Cape Colony unless a majority 
of members from the Cape voted in favor 
of the change. The provision now is 
that the franchise may not be taken away 
from the natives unless two-thirds of the 
members of both Houses of Parliament 
so vote. The Cape delegates wished to 
further safeguard the rights of the na- 
tives by the proviso that this two-thirds 
vote must contain a majority of the Cape 
members. On the other hand other dele- 
gates wished to doubly lock the door 
against admitting the natives to the fran- 
chise in the other colonies. But these 
and all other amendments were voted 
down, and on the third day a unanimous 
vote for the Constitution as it is was car- 
ried. This of course does not show that 
all are perfectly satisfied. It only indi- 
cates that the feeling in favor of union 
is so strong that they are not willing to 
run the risk of failure by insisting on any 
amendments. 

It is generally admitted on all sides 
that union under the Constitution dooms 
racialism as between British and Boer. 
There has been nothing finer than the 
spirit shown by the leaders of both races. 
It was an English delegate at the Con- 
vention that proposed that the Dutch and 
English languages should be made abso- 
lutely equal thruout the Union, both be- 
ing Official languages. It was also an 
English delegate that proposed that the 
old name of the Orange Free State 
should be restored. All the speeches 
since the Constitution was published, so 
far as regards the leading men thruout 


South Africa, have been conciliatory as 
between the two white races. The only 
discordant note has come from Natal— 
the one preponderatingly English Colony. 
And even there it is the smaller politi- 
cians that have appealed to racialism and 
the fear of Dutch dominance in South 
Africa. But under proportional repre- 
seitation it will be impossible for either 
race to dominate. 

The past week has been noteworthy as 
witnessing the completion of the trial of 
Dinizulu, the son and heir of Cetewayo, 
the former king of Zululand. Dini- 
zulu was arrested fifteen months ago. 
Zululand was put under martial law and 
remained so for the greater part of a 
year. It was charged and of course “offi- 
cially” denied that there were many cases 
of illegal whipping of natives under mar- 
tial law in Zululand. These charges were 
made by sworn affidavits, but the At- 
torney General refused to investigate. A 
preliminary examination extending over 
months gave much color to the charge 
that it was a dragnet to get evidence 
against Dinizulu. However, he has had 
a fair trial which has lasted over three 
months, and has cost the Natal Govern- 
ment £11,000. Out of 23 counts in the 
indictment he has been acquitted on 20. 
On the other three counts he has been 
sentenced to pay a fine of £100 and to 
be imprisoned four years, the time to 
count from his arrest 15 months ago. 
He was found guilty of harboring rebels. 
It may seem pretty severe punishment 
for taking in men of his own race, shel- 
tering and feeding them. It is a more 
severe punishment than was meted out 
to any of the Dutch in the Cape Colony 
who were guilty of armed rebellion. But 
it must be remembered that Dinizulu was 
a Government officer in a position of 
great responsibility. I do not think he 
has been too severely punished. A dif- 
ficult question will arise at the expiration 
of his sentence. Of course it will be im- 
possible for the Government to restore 
him to his place as a Chief, neither will 
it be expedient to allow him to return 
to Zululand. 

One more noteworthy event of the 
past week I will mention. It is the pub- 
lication of a notable address by Lord Sel- 
borne, the High Commissioner on the 
Native Question. The occasion was De- 
gree Day at the Cape University, where 
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the degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred upon him. The address occupies 
nearly nine columns in the local press, 
and is by far the ablest and fairest of 
anything which has appeared in many a 
long year. It surpasses anything I have 
seen in a residence of a quarter of a cen- 
tury in South Africa. 

This native question is the great prob- 
lem confronting South Africa. And yet 
outside of Cape Colony there is nothing 
to show that many responsible politicians 
have any other solution but keeping the 
native down. There are some able men 
who see the impossibility of doing this, 
and Sir George Farrar, the leader of the 
Opposition in the Transvaal Parliament, 
said the other day in a public speech that 
we could not always sit on the safetv 
valve. But the color prejudice is so in- 
tense that probably not one member who 
would publicly favor the franchise for 
the natives, however limited and guarded 
it might be, could get a seat in Parlia- 
ment. One candidate for Parliament at 
the last election, in a constituency almost 
wholly English, publicly stated that the 
only way to civilize the natives was with 
a rifle, and he went in by a considerable 
majority. 

Lord Selborne begins his address by 
disclaiming anything official in his utt 
ance. He starts with six searching ques- 
tions which he said he had asked about 
two and a half years ago but to which 
he had received no reply from his many 
correspondents on the native question. 
He proceeded to answer the questions 
himself. Briefly summarized his replies, 
which will also indicate the questions, 
were as follows: 

1. The native as a human being is 
capable of indefinite development, and 
the white man may not say at any point 
in that development, “Thus far and no 
farther.” 

2. To the question what means does 
the white man propose to use to stop de- 
velopment, his answer is that there are 
no means, that tho the white man might 
go far in his efforts to repress, such ef- 
forts are doomed to failure. 


3. The effort to repress the develop- 
ment of the native, when stript of all 
embroidery, means slavery. 

4. Granting that the native is bound 
to develop, it will be a short sighted pol- 
icy to leave him to himself. 

5. Such a policy is fraught with dan- 
ger to both races. 

6. Admitting responsibility, in what 
manner shall the white man assist in the 
development of the native? and the an- 
swer to this question really forms the 
larger part of his address. The para- 
graph with which he introduces his an- 
swer deserves to be quoted in full: 


“How is he to perform his task? In the 
first place, as a wise man, he will take precau- 
tions not to make the task harder for himself 
than need be by making the native regard him 
with dislike and his efforts with suspicion. I 
will leave out of account altogether the unwise 
and hard things said by reckless and unthink- 
ing white men about natives; I will only ask 
white men if they have ever calculated the 
cumulative effect on the natives of what 1 
may call the policy of pin pricks? In some 
places a native, however personally clean or 
however he may have striven to civilize him- 
self, is not allowed to walk on the pavement 
of the public streets; in others he is not 
allowed to go into a public park or to pay for 
the privilege of watching a game of cricket; 
in others he is not allowed to ride on top of 
a tramcar in specified seats. set apart for him; 
in others he is not allowed to ride in a railway 
carriage except in a sort of dog kennel; in 
others he is unfeelingly and ungraciously 
treated by white officials; in others he may not 
stir without a pass, and if, for instance, he 
comes, as thousands of natives do, from the 
farm on which he resides to work in a labor 
district, he does not meet with facilities but 
with elaborate impediments. In the course of 
his absence from home he may have to take 
out at least eight different passes, for several 
of which he has the additional pleasure of pay- 
ing, tho he would be much happier without 
them; and it is possible in an extreme case 
that he may have to conform to twenty different 
pass regulations. Now let a white man put 
himself in the position of a black man and see 
how he would like it, and let him ask himself 
whether such regulations and laws really make 
his task easier ?” 


I wish I had space to quote more from 
this address, which will have considerable 
influence even in this land of race preju- 
dice. Lord Selborne has been very popu- 
lar with all classes. 

Mayrarr, JOHANNESBURG. 
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The View of a Graduate Student 


BY FREDERICK E. SHAPLEIGH 


OR nearly five years, as undergrad- 
F uate and graduate student, I have 
lived among the men and women 
of Wesleyan University, and, a firm be- 
liever in the higher education of both 
men and women, I have watched with 
peculiar interest the problems of co-edu- 
cation in this institution. That these 
problems have been perplexing, is evident 
to all who understand the situation; but 
I do not believe they have been unavoid- 
able or insoluble. 

The reports circulated concerning con- 
ditions at Wesleyan have, very largely, 
been presentations of only one side of the 
truth. The recent letter appearing in 
your columns, mentioned by you as “an 
authoritative statement from the Presi- 
dent of the Undergraduate Body,” is so 
misleading that I cannot refrain from ex- 
plaining the real situation.* Of course, 
the writer of that letter has the privilege 
of using his official title, but from its 
use it should not be inferred that his arti- 
cle is the authoritative expression of the 
entire student body. ~ 

Your correspondent says, truthfully, 
that the undergraduates have never at- 
tempted to keep their sentiments “hidden 
under a bushel.” But he oversteps when 
he states, “Our attitude has been thru- 
out one of passive ignoring.” 

On the contrary, altho the 
policy of “passive ignoring” 
has been the avowed policy 
of the undergraduate body, 
the real attitude has been 
rather a sporadic series of 
bold and flagrant insults con- 
nected by more _ frequent 
slight insults and the daily ig- 
noring of many of those 
slight courtesies which are 
inborn in the true gentleman. 
To be sure, the more flagrant 
insults are not of daily nor of 
weekly occurrence; but in 
their results upon the charac- 


*See “The Shame of Wesleyan,” edi- 
torial in Tae INDEPENDENT, arch 4th, 
and a repl bythe President of the 
Student ly, March a2sth. 


ter of the men who practice them th« 
more frequent discourtesies and lack of 
courtesy have a far more deleterious ef- 
fect. There is a great deal of truth 
in the recent statement of one of the Wes- 
leyan undergraduate women, “No man 
can long remain a student of Wesleyan 
without undergoing a deterioration of 
character,” that is, the attitude of the 
men reacts upon them and tends to dead- 
en the finer, chivalrous nature. The spe- 
cific instances of discourteous and insult- 
ing conduct are often known only to the 
parties immediately concerned ; other in- 
stances are and have been the common 
talk in the college community. THE In- 
DEPENDENT may or may not have re- 
ceived exaggerated reports of affairs; 
but the facts of the past ten years abund- 
antly justify the conclusions drawn by it. 
It must be admitted by impartial and 
well-qualified observers that the attitude 
of the men toward the women is not a 
negative, but a positive attitude—an atti- 
tude that passes not infrequently from 
mere lack of courtesy over into bold in- 
sult toward the women students. 

While “the policy adopted by the stu- 
dents has always been to have no social 
relations with the girls,” strangely 
enough some few of those same college 

girls presumably of the minor- 
ity mentioned by your cor- 
respondent, have been regular- 
ly attending fraternity social 
affairs! The attitude of these 
men is inconsistent. They 
say that no Wesleyan woman 
shall be invited to a college 
function, yet they constantly 
make certain exceptions—but 
not frequently (as it happens) 
to fiancées—I call the man a 
moral coward whose foot 
crosses the threshold forbid- 
den to his fiancée! And yet 
this is an everyday occurrence. 

Moreover, the statement 
that “the majority of the 
women in college are not 
those that would be invited 
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to college social affairs under 

any circumstances,” is a base- 

less slander upon the charac- 

ter and social standing of the 

girls, as it is also a reflection 

upon the institution which ad- 

mits them. Wesleyan is known 

as a college for students of lim- 

ited means—as is shown by th2 

number of scholarships granted 

—and it is not probable that the 

average social standing of the 

men is as high as the average 

social standing of the women 

students. So far as social 

standing, character and 

also scholarship are con- 

cerned, the women are at 

least on a par with the men. 

This no impartial observer can deny. 
From the reports circulated, the im- 

pression is gained that the Wesleyan men 

are unanimous in their ill-treatment 

(“passive ignoring,” so called) of the 

women students. This is not true. There 

are four classes of men here. First, the 

active opponents of coeducation, and 

especially of coeducation at Wesleyan— 

men who have little or no respect for wo- 

mankind and who do not hesitate to let 

their attitude be known. Second, those 

who for popularity or for college politi- 

cal reasons deem it expedient to oppose 

coeducatian. These two classes form a 

minority, yet from them emanates the 

spirit that dominates the entire student 

body, and from them arise practically all 

the real insults offered to the women. 

The third class is the largest; it is made 

up of those who drift with the current, 

those who let others do their thinking for 

them. Their motto is, “Let us do as the 

others do,” and their attitude toward the 

women rarely passes beyond a neglect of 

the common civilities and courtesies of 
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life. The fourth class, a minority, 

recognize the injustice and anti- 

Christian nature of the policy ad- 

vocated and practised, and yet, 

for lack of numbers, can openly 

in no way check the tendency. It 

is a significant fact that the most 

of these men are above the aver- 

age in scholarship, industry, and 

character, and are largely men 

who are not living on the monthly 

instalments of indulgent fathers! 

In other words, the men, who, 

while perhaps not favoring coed- 

ucation at Wesleyan, are 

consistently and persistent- 

ly treating the women stu- 

dents as women and not as 

inferiors, are the men who 

have tasted: of real life and who know 

that there are more serious prob- 

lems to be met and higher ideals to be 

sought than the maintenance of a policy 

which lowers the estimate of womankind 

and thereby degrades the moral nature 

by constantly fostering a feeling of supe- 
riority. 

That such an attitude could have been 
allowed to develop and thrive in a Chris- 
tian college of such high ideals and with 
such a cultured and broad-minded facul- 
ty as Wesleyan possesses, is almost in- 
comprehensible. However, the evil ex- 
ists, and has existed unchecked, save by 
the comparatively ineffectual efforts of a 
small body of students. 

Let it not be said, tho, that there 
are no “gentlemanly men” at Wes- 
leyan, for there are those, not large 
in numbers, but large in heart and 
in faith in the equality of human- 
kind, who have lived, in so far as they 
were able, as gentlemen, in the truest 
sense of the term. 

Westeyan University, Mippietown, Conn. 


April 


BY SARAH JEANNETTE BURKE 


The first spring violet, trembling, bloomed 
Beside a crystal pool; 

A tardy, snowflake, falling, cried 
“You little April fool!” 


But a child’s dimpled fingers found 
The violet in its bed; 

The snowflake’s short life ended with 
The cruel word it said. 
New York City. 
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The Story of Thyrza.* 


ALIcE Brown belongs to the literary 
family of Mary Wilkins Freeman and 
Sarah Orne Jewett. She seems to be 
the second cousin of the one and the 
grand niece of the other—and naturally 
inclined to stretch a trifle further than 
their New England in her imagination. 
But in this last story she has held as close 
to the soil as a hoar frost. She has main- 
tained the same winter relation between 
it and the people who live upon it in her 
story that is always to be observed in 
your faithfully written New England 
story. The scene opens upon Thyrza, the 
heroine, in her childhood. And the author 
is to be congratulated upon the nearness 
of the child to the world about her. She 
knows that secret which few authors ever 
discover, that only children are really 
near and kin to life. As they grow older, 
they withdraw from the passion and 
poignancy of it as Thyrza withdrew. But 
we come upon her when she is still enjoy- 
ing her earth-intimacies with the little 
things in the grass, still suffering with 1 
child’s exaggerated emotions from 
wounded pride, still without protection 
against anger or duplicity, playing in her 
playhouse on Leafy Road with other chil- 
dren of the Leafy Road neighborhood. 
And now the Puritan nature of her as- 
serts itself in inspirations that lead to sac- 
rifice as inevitably as life leads to death. 

She is the little thin brown spirit of the 
prayers of her Pilgrim forefathers come 
back in an ugly child with tormented 
eyes. The incidents by which her prog- 
ress to womanhood are indicated are all 
purely romantic, but of the granitic ro- 
manticism of New England. Some wo- 
men are by instinct the destroyers of their 
own lives, either for good or evil as hap- 
pens. So Thyrza went forward in the 
years by laying hers upon first one altar 
and then another till the day came when 
it went up in a well-burnt offering to love 
and left her in that state of noble dis- 
grace, so common in fiction—and in life— 


“THe Story or Tuyrza. By Alice Brown. 
Houghton-Miffiin Co. $1.50. 
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without any author’s noble interpretation 
of it. She becomes the mother of,a son 
a few weeks after the father of her child 
marries her sister. The situation is mon- 
strous and almost peculiar to tragic New 
England fiction. But if the reader infers 
that this is the author’s method of drama- 
tizing the desecration and destruction of 
a woman, he has missed his cue. She is 
putting Thyrza together to stay by the 
greater law of pain and giving her a 
chance at all the self-sacrificing a human 
soul is capable of achieving. First, 
Thyrza refuses the love and protection of 
an honorable man. Then she enters upon 
her self-imposed sentence of hard labor 
for the sake of her son. There is one 
point upon which the “rescue workers” 
and the novelists agree, and only one— 
that the fallen woman must cling to her 
child and all the evidences of her dis- 
grace. The rescue worker demands it on 
the theory of redemption thru great trib- 
ulations, the novelist because if art can 
produce a great pang out of a situation 
it is justified. In this way Thyrza is res- 
cued. 

As the years pass she seems to 
tread the measure of a fine old Puritan 
hymn. Her silence becomes golden, her 
face a litany of prayers. At last in her 
middle age she feels the “approach of 
happiness.” This was first a certain 
wearing of the soul into peace, then the 
success and fortunate marriage of her 
son, and finally the return of her lover. 
But even a second-cousin New England 
novelist cannot resist the temptation to 
end her story with a final shattering blow 
at happiness. Pan gets into the garden 
with Thyrza and her lover in the last 
chapter. Thyrza feels the mischievous 
presence as she bids him adieu for the 
night. The next day she is summoned 
to his deathbed, and they talk, like two 
actors waiting in the wings behind the 
stage, of another life. This dialog 
marks the point where Alice Brown 
crosses the New England line in 
literary relationships, and confesses 
a sort of light bond to the trip- 
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ping order of things. Mrs. Free- 
man would have let the tragedy stand 
without dashing the effect with a 
biological explanation of sin. And Sarah 
Orne Jewett (who, if she could have 
gone on with her writing, might have 
surpast either one of them) would have 
sent Thyrza to her grave in a black sun- 
bonnet and a contrite spirit, instead of 
leaving her mincing out of the last chap- 
ter as a fine, rich, happy lady with a sort 
of sky blue aura. Such an ending is for- 
tunate, but somehow it thins the tragedy 
to an obvious fiction. 


a 
Chandler’s “Trial of Jesus’’* 


Amonc the special subjects in the gos- 
pels inviting extended treatment in order 
to bring out their full significance, the 
trial of Jesus is conspicuous. And we 
are fortunate in having had within the 
last ten years three careful estimates of 
it, which are interesting not only because 
of their individual handling of the theme, 
but also because of the way over which 
the writers have approached it and the 
legal training back of each author. It isa 
theme naturally attractive to lawyers. In 
1899 Mr. Innes, an English advocate, 
gave us his monograph; in 1904 Mr. 
Rosadi, an Italian jurist, published his able 
work, and now we have the same sub- 
ject presented to us in two good-sized 
volumes by Mr. Walter M. Chandler, a 
member of the New York Bar. The size 
of the work is at first staggering, for one 
wonders how so much can be made out 
of the relatively few verses of the gos- 
pels. Especially is this the case when one 
compares the volume of Mr. Innes, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty-three 
pages, with the seven hundred and fortv- 
seven pages of Mr. Chandler. If one 
wishes simply an estimate of the trial it- 
self, then there is much in both Rosadi’s 
work and Mr. Chandler’s which is super- 
fluous. We need neither an account of 
Jesus’s teachings all the way along thru 
His ministry, as Rosadi gives us, nor the 
long dissertation on Hebrew Criminal 
Law, which Mr. Chandler offers us in his 
first volume, and his chapters on Grzco- 
Roman Paganism, the character of the 


“THe Triat or Jesus, from a Lawyer’s Standpoint. 
By Walter M. Chandler. 2 Vols. ew York: The 
mpire Publishing Co. $5.00. 
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Sanhedrists and the acts of Pilate in the 
second volume. Rosadi justifies himself, 
however, by “noting every act of the life 
of Jesus which might come within the 
fixt domain of contemporary penal jus- 
tice,” while Mr. Chandler’s aim is not 
simply to discuss the trial in itself, but to 
place it against the background of Jewish 
criminal law and procedure and also to 
“give coloring and atmosphere to the 
painting of the great tragedy,” In seek- 
ing so to do he has given us the com- 
pletest study of the whole matter yet 
presented to English readers. His inter- 
est from first to last is that of the legal 
mind. The facts of the gospels are not 
considered with reference to a literary 
criticism of the gospels. They are treat- 
ed as the testimony of any witness would 
be. The pith of the book as far as the 
trial is concerned is found in Part III of 
Vol. I, which the author terms “The 
Brief,” and in Part I of Vol. II, where 
the Roman trial is considered. The seri- 
ous question as to how far the Mishna 
may be used in determining the illegality 
of the action of the Jews on the night of 
the arrest of Jesus Mr. Chandler has 
not overlooked: indeed he has, before 
considering its regulations, made sure of 
an answer affirming its authoritativeness 
in those days. In this he is sustained by 
weighty authcrity, as he also is in main- 
taining that the Sanhedrin in Christ’s 
time was in existence and active. In a 
pamphlet on the trial of Jesus from 
Jewish sources (1907) by Rabbi A. P. 
Drucker, the assertion is made that the 
Sanhedrin was not in existence at the 
time of Jesus. In presenting the points 
at which the Jews violated the law, 
the author has followed a method which 
is singularly clear and helpful. The style 
of the whole book is also clear and force- 
ful. Mr. Chandler shows a judicial tem- 
perament where nice points need weigh- 
ing, and he has prepared himself for his 
task by wide reading. Aside from the 
treatment of the trial itself, the book con- 
tains a great amount of illuminating ma- 
terial regarding Jewish law, Roman law 
and the various personalities related to 
the trial. The work deserves wide rec- 
ognition as a reverent, painstaking, com- 
prehensive study of a so-called trial, 
which is of perpetual interest because of 
its critical importance. 
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In all that pertains to the bookmak- 
art, these volumes are certainly 
Clear, good-sized type 
and appropriate illustrations make the 
whole very attractive to the eye. 


ers’ 
praiseworthy. 


a 


With the Night Mail. By Rudyard Kipling. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00. 


$1.00. 


Considered merely as a tour de force 
Kipling’s latest short story, With the 
Night Mail, is unequaled in its line, 
either by himself or any one else. 
a theme that has often been attempted; 
a trip on an airship in the year 2000, but 
Verne, Bellamy and the host of others 
who have dealt with the mechanics of the 
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future have been unable to manage thei: 
many inventions. 
tolerably 
human interest from being swamped, an 
he does it by a discreet reticence, abou: 
mechanical details. 
his story out of this refractory material 
invents a new technological vocabulary. 


Wells alone has bee: 
successful in keeping th: 


But Kipling make: 


and teaches it by his old trick of assum 


It is 
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Bact Afsien, © thoroughly competent | _ Lightoal the West, Te 8. 


Plane and Dirigible Driver, acquainted 

with Petrol Radium and Helium motors 

and generators. Low-level work only, 

but must understand heavy weight digs. 
Mossamepes Transport Assoc 

84 Palestine Buildings, E C 





MAN WANTED — DIG DRIVER 
for Southern Alps with Saharan sum- 
mer trips. High levels, high speed, high 
. wages. 
Apply M Stoxx 
Hotel San Stefano, Monte Carlo 





FaMity DIRIGIBLE. A COMPE- 

tent, steady man wanted for slow 

speed, low level Tangye dirigible No 

night work, no sea trips. Must be mem- 

ber of the Church of England, and make 
himself useful in the garden. 
M R., 

The Rectory, Gray's Barton, Wilts 





(COMMERCIAL PLANE, CENTRAL 
and Southern Europe. A smart, 
active man for a L.M.T. Dig. Night 
work only. Headquarters London and 
Cairo. A linguist preferred. 
BacMan 
Charing Cross Hotel, W C (urgent.) 





For SALE — A BARGAIN — SIN- 
gle Plane, narrow-guage vans, Pinke 
motor, Restayed this autumn. Hansen 
air-kit, 38 in. chest, 154 collar. Can be 

seen by appointment. 
N. 2630. This office. 





authority of the A.B.C.) Paper, 
{reas cloth, Ss. Oc. Ready Jan. 15, 


ARCTIC AEROPLANING. Siemens and 
Galt. bds. 3s. 6d. 

LAVALLE'S HEART OF THE 
CYCLONE, with supplementary 

charts. 4s. 6d. 


RIMINGTON’S "PITFALLS IN THE 
AIR, and Se ea ae 


sities. 3s. 
ANGELO’S DESERT IN A DIRIGI- 
BLE. New edition, revised. 5s. 9d. 
VAUGHAN'S PLANE RACING IN 
CALM AND STORM. 2s. 6d. 
VAUGHAN'S HINTS TO THE AIR- 
MATEUR. ls. 


TEMPERATURES AT 
HIGH ALTITUDES. 4s. 
HAWKIN'S FOG AND HOW TO 
AVOID IT. 3s. 
VAN ZUYLAN’S SECONDARY 
“4° or OF THUNDERSTORMS. 
4s. 6d. 


ASSES THE 5s. 
Pie for tee limp cloth, with 
charts, 15s. 
GRAY’S AIR CURRENTS IN MOUN- 
TAIN GORGES, 7s. 6d. 
A. C. BELT & SON. READING 


AN_ADVERTISING PAGE OF A. D. 2000. 
From Kipling’s “With the Night Mail.” 


ing ‘that the reader already has th: 
knowledge that he is casually imparting 
to him. How Kipling could handle rail 
road traffic was shown by that wonderfu! 
transcontinental trip in “Captains Cour- 
ageous,” as well as by the machine fair, 
story of “004.” But we all know some- 
thing of the language of the railroad 


some of us feel the romance of 
it, so his undertaking in this 
new field is more difficult be- 
cause he has to do it all without 
help from the reader. He has 
to create his own atmosphere, 
both verbal and _ emotional. 
What will the critics who found 
fault with “McAndrew’s 
Hymn” and “Their Lawful Oc- 
casions” because they did not 
know all the technical terms 
used have to say to this story? 
Here all the terms are unknown 
not merely to literary men but 
to everybody of this generation. 
yet the story is readable and 
comprehensible enough.  Kip- 
ling does not rely upon the 
knowledge of his readers, but 
on their intelligence. 


& 


The Pilgrims’ March. By H. H. 
Bashford. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Puritan and Bohemian have 
never loved each other; and th: 
struggle between the camp 
whose watchword is self-denial 
and the opposing one, where 
self-expression, if not self-ex- 
ploitation, is the ideal, is an end- 
less conflict of unreconcilable 
forces. The Pilgrims’ March 
attempts the story of the con 
flict of Puritan prejudice and 
artistic license in the life of a 
young English sculptor. The lit- 
le group of pilgrims into which 
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the boy is thrown by a cast of fate is 
drawn in cold, hard lines; these evan- 
gelical people are unnecessarily unlovely 
and devoid of imagination, but they have 
a sort of grim reality. The esthetic 
circle is more nebulous, nor is it, in spite 
of its freedom, much more attractive. 
The heroine is healthily and speechlessly 
English, always going down to the river 
to bathe, with a towel about her tanned 
neck. This perpetual insistence upon the 
bath in English novels is a little wearing. 
Why not take it for granted that the 
leading characters are properly rubbed 
and toweled every morning, and leave 
the subject? And we cannot feel in full 
sympathy with the author as to the supe- 
riority of the cult of Beauty over the 
worship of Duty; there is little compre- 
hension of the passion of service to the 
submerged ; again, we cannot see that a 
man is more nobly employed in making 
marble statues of Psyche than in mold- 
ing the shapeless lumps of human clay 
in London slums into something more 
like men and women, with a hint of the 
divine image. 


The Book of Wheat. An Economic His- 
tory and Practical Manual of the Wheat 
Industry. By Peter Tracy Dondlinger, 
Ph. D. New York: The Orange Judd 
Company. Pp. xi, 369. $2.00. 

While Dr. Dondlinger, in his Book of 
Wheat, has aimed chiefly at comprehen- 
siveness and reliability, he has not neg- 
lected tomake his manual readable and in- 
teresting. The range covered in his 350 
pages is encyclopedic. It extends from 
the evolution of the wheat ear to the op- 
erations of the bucket shop, from the 
plow described by Homer to the ele- 
vators &nd steamships on the Great 
Lakes. The friends and foes of the 
wheat crop are also fully treated—irri- 
gation and fertilizers, wheat diseases and 
insect pests, speculators and engineers of 
corners in wheat are described clearly 
and concisely, with a seriousness, weight 
and judicial calmness which tend to in- 
spire confidence. At the end of the vol- 
ume Dr. Dondlinger has appended a bib- 
liography of twenty-eight closely filled 
pages, which is almost exhaustive of the 
subject. This bibliography includes a 
large volume of official literature, includ- 
ing reports of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, of the Department of Commerce 
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and Labor and of the United States Cen- 
sus. The Canada Department of Agri- 
culture has also been drawn upon; but 
not so fully as might have been done 
with advantage. There is no mention 
anywhere of the well-known report made 
by Professor Mayor, of Toronto, for the 
British Government on the extent of land 
in the Northwest available for wheat 
raising—a report which aroused much 
controversy in Canada in 1904 and 1905. 
The historical sketches in Dr. Dondling- 
er’s book are especially valuable. The 
developments in all branches of the 
wheat and flour industries are given 
briefly and in a form which enables a 
reader almost at a glance to comprehend 
the nature and date of the great changes 
which have come over these industries. 
The Book of Wheat fills a place for 
which there are no rivals, and it fills that 
place well and satisfactorily. 


a 

Florida Enchantments. By A. W. and Jul- 
ian A. Dimock. With numerous _illus- 
trations from photographs. New York: 
The Outing Publishing Company. $3. 

A most interesting volume and one 
suggestive of old days in the Florida 
waters, when tarpon came on call, and 
crocodiles slipped out from under one’s 
pillow in the everglades, and the ventur- 
ous hunter trod the dismal solitudes on 
corduroy roads—‘“fust log, then alliga- 
tor”’—is this of the two Dimocks whose 
excursions filled the summer months of 
many years. In somewhat over three 
hundred pictures of varying merit one 
finds here illustrated the jocund ways of 
the tarpon, the manatee, the alligator and 
crocodile, who, after little persuasion, 
consented to sit, sprawl, float, leap, fly, 
or otherwise disport themselves before 


the camera. 
s&s 


Literary Notes 


....Charities and the Commons, the cum- 
brous name of the magazine which has come to 
be the leading organ of philanthropy and social 
reform is now changed to The Survey. It is 
published by the Charity Organization Society 
of New York, $2 a year. The first issue under 
the new title has a description of the making 
of the steel town, Gary, and an account of the 
work of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


.... To the new Harper edition of Crassy’s 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, from 
Marathon to Waterloo, eight more battles 
have been added: Quebec, Yorktown, Vicks- 
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burg, Gettysburg, Sedan, Manila Bay, Santiago, 
Tsushima. Most of the added eight battles 
seem to be of rather minor importance except 
Gettysburg, Sedan and Tsushima—and-: perhaps 
Vicksburg—which were not only decisive bat- 
tles, but great ones, of which the whole world 
is compelled to take notice. The writer of the 
supplement has suppressed his name. Brevity 
has been conspicuous in the additions. Sedan 
stands forth as a colossal battle which placed 
Germany at the head of Europe. In 1870 an 
army of 1,124,000 Germans crushed 300,000 
French after their terrible struggle, in which 
they lost supremacy in Europe. Up to that 
time “the French had regarded the victory of 
German arms over the ‘grand nation’ in the 
light of an insult.” But neither by valor nor 
tactics could the French stem the tide hurled 
upon them. The defeat was all the more keen 
since they had held their own so well at Grave- 
lotte just before. Their losses at Sedan were 
the heaviest and most terrible of modern 
times. It has generally past current that 
Marathon, to go back to old times, was one 
of the fifteen decisive battles of the world. 
But really the battle of Marathon was but a 
skirmish compared with Platea. We may 
say that had there been no Marathon there 
would never have been a Platea. But the 
proper statement of the case is that the Greeks 
were encouraged by their resistance, while the 
great and glorious victory ten years later at 
Platza settled the status of Greece for half a 
century or so. 


ey 
Pebbles 


Tue Town Council of a small German com- 
munity met to inspect a new site for a hall. 
They assembled at a chapel, and as it was a 
warm day a member suggested that they 
should leave their coats there. 

“Some one can stay behind and watch 
them,” suggested another. 

“What for?” demanded a third; “if we are 
all going out together, what need is there for 
any one to watch the clothes ?”—Tit-Bits. 


Some of our contemporaries, taking com- 
passion on the literary aspirant in his diffi- 
culties, are prepared to furnish him, by way 
of help, with a candid criticism of his efforts. 
So good an example is worthy of imitation, 
and today we offer the following comments 
on MSS. that have been submitted to us: 

John Milton—You seem to have a certain 
facility in turning out blank verse, but your 
poem “Paradise Lost” is insufferably long, and 
full of wearisome classical allusions. We feel 
sure that no editor would accept it. And yet 
there are ideas in the poem. ou might, we 
think, have madé a good deal more of Adam’s 
first meeting with Eve. The piece, too, would 
be greatly improved by the use of suitable 
headlines, such as, 

Was it Love at First Sight? 
Interesting Story of How the First Man Met 
the First Woman. 

Was Eve a Suffragette? 
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(N. B.—This last headline, tho irrelevant to 
the poem, would be sure to prick the public at- 
tention in these troublous days, and we cannot 
too strongly insist that the only test of a work 
is its selling capacity. This is a point too 
often overlooked by beginners like yourself.) 
No, we do not think you have enough ability 
to win a limerick prize. 


William Shakespeare—Your play “Hamlet” 
is not without merit. There are indeed pas- 
sages in it of which no practised hand would 
be ashamed, and we have little doubt that ii 
you persevere you will in time write stuff good 
enough for the provincial stage. What we es- 
pecially like about this little effort is that there 
is plenty of blood in it. We suggest that you 
cut out all the soliloquies, and tone the lan- 
guage up more. 

Robert Burns—There is no demand for the 
Scotch dialect poem; even the Scotch dialect 
story has gone out of fashion. Your only 
chance of success would be to have a few of 
your efforts set to music, and then forward 
them to your countryman, Harry Lauder, in 
the hope of his bringing them out at the halls. 
You seem to have a leaning toward sentimen- 
tal verse. You might develop this vein, taking 
as a model “In the Twi-Twi-Twilight.” 

Francis Bacon—The public does not read 
essays. If you aspire to be a leading-article 
writer, you must acquire a snappier style. No, 
we do not allow that any one can be the author 
of another man’s plays. To be the author of 
a work, one must have written it one’s self. 

Oliver Goldsmith—Your story, “The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” is exceedingly tame, and we do 
not think any editor would take it. The pub 
lic is more interested in burglars and detec- 
tives than in vicars. But you are capable of 
improvement, both in style and plot. Study 
the works of the late Guy Boothby, and “The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 


Percy B. Shelley—Your lines are very fair, 
but you are by no means happy in your chcice 
of subjects. You must study the popular taste 
more. The public does not want laments. 
You should give them something in the style 
of “Put Me Among the Girls.” You would 
perhaps do better in prose. Why not try your 
hand at a football story for the magazines? 


William Wordsworth—Do not be® discour- 
aged tho your efforts have so far met with re- 
jection. yom you read the verses, “Will You 
Love Me in December as You Do in May?” 
Take these as a model. We think you are 
quite capable of rising to this level. Yes, a 
really good coster song, witty and up-to-date, 
would be sure of acceptance. 

Samuel Johnson—We have glanced thru 
your “Rasselas.” You appear to have set out 
with a very hazy idea as to whether you would 
write in English or Latin, and the result is a 
grotesque mixture. Before beginning a work, 
it is always well to decide what language you 
will write it in. 

Robert Browning—We should not advise 
you to write songs for the music halls. Your 
style is not direct enough to get home on the 
public’s heart.—London Punch. 
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Spring 

THE bluebird on the wing, clipping the 
crisp morning, is the spirit of spring. 
The sharp note of the robin just at sun- 
set, full of anticipation of coming domes- 
tic cares, responded to by his mate in the 
apple tree, that also is spring. The low 
of the cow, just set loose in the thin 
pasturage, to find the green spots by the 
watercourses, and the cackle and crow 
of the fowls, all this is spring. It is all 
tonic. Nobody is tired, and everybody 
is anxious to be out and abroad. This 
is the advantage of our Northern win- 
ters. They make a big break between 
the months of work. They do kill off the 
weaker, and terribly hasten the death of 
the least resistant, but they make spring 
a possibility; the one only time of the 
year when we enjoy life to the absolute 
level full. The joy cry of the bluebird 
finds its echo in the heart of every hearer. 

April water songs, where the brooks 
are taking the snows and the showers, to 
tumble and to toss them valleyward, here 
also is the full spirit of spring. The bees 
fill the air with honeyed buzzing, and 
even tho they can gather no nectar, and 
for once are taking an idle flight, they 


are full of joy. You note the difference 
in their wing-song as they pass by. The 
lifefulness and joyfulness everywhere is 
that of youth. All the forces of Nature 
are rallying for the year’s work. There 
is something to be done, and it is going 
to be done with singing and shouting, 
and without a whine. Nature has no 
taste for an eight-hour day; she turns 
her wheels all day, and it is by night that 
the new buds and the first flowers make 
their most rapid development. 

Even under the soil, and while the 
snow banks linger in the hollows, the 
roots are starting the fires of life. The 
engine muffles its sound, but it turns the 
wheels nevertheless. The hyacinth is 
ready as soon as the ice melts, and laugh- 
ingly sends up its blue-raimented blos- 
som, and blesses God and man with the 
perfume of its massive trusses. The chil- 
dren are in the woods, brushing aside the 
still half-frozen leaves to find anemones 
and spring beauties. Trilliums spike 
their way thru old dry leaves and then 
spread out their white banners. 

The cherry and the plum are twins, 
and they are the first of the fruits to 
blossom. They are hardy children of Na- 
ture, and they do not dislike a bit of the 
northwest wind. They laugh at the frost 
and go on opening their eyes to the 
morning, and forming the fruits that 
will glorify June. The peach opens its 
flowers of pink, but it shivers before the 
frost, and the grapevine judiciously 
waits for days that are secure. Without 
the cherry and the plum there could be 
no spring. . 

We have seen these springs, one after 
another, these many years; but they are 
never the same thing; how Nature man- 
ages it we cannot tell—or is the change 
in us alone? Nothing seems to be quite 
reiterant. The brooks have a big reper- 
toire, which is never exhausted, bounding 
over the pebbles and stones, jumping 
down the declivities, and wearing out lit- 
tle pools for new songs. As for the 
birds, where are the pigeons that used to 
fill the sky; and wherefrom came the 
grosbeaks and the new sparrows to take 
their place? Civilization kills out a lot 
of beautiful weeds before we have time 
to find out their hidden value. Even the 
sap-bush has yielded to advance, and 
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where we boiled down the syrup in huge 
iron kettles, they now evaporate it in 
wide-winged pans. 

We welcome spring because it is in our 
own mood. It is in our blood to be up 
and abroad. We believe in the years. 
We endure winter because it ends in 
April. It faces toward life and growth 
and achievement. Our work is a part of 
Nature’s work. It is not exceptional ; 
but in winter it is. In autumn we have 
to labor on after Nature has put her tools 
aside, and in winter our sleep may be 
longer, and our workday shortened, but 
still the toil is there. In spring we are 
all hitched in together; bees, birds, 
brooks, violets, and human folks. Life, 
life; crops, crops; harvests for all of us 
ahead. The robin thinks of his nestlings, 
and we think of our barns full. 

The chances! But what would be life 
and work without there were chances, 
and withal a chance for wit and wisdom 
to select methods and seize opportunities ? 
There would be no zest in marching to 
the year’s end on a dead certainty—with 
our soup-ladles just level-full each time. 
There is nothing so grand as hope; there 
is nothing so strong as faith; and that is 
exactly how we start out of April, with 
faith in the laws of Nature, and hope that 
each one of us will succeed in the strug- 
gle that ends in another autumn. 


a 
Another Epoch-Marker 


In the midst of all the navy-scare in 
England—a panic which leaves the ob- 
server at this distance in doubt whether 
the British are really weak or only silly— 
the Asquith Government keeps right on 
with its drastic measures of social re- 
form. It seems to be good politics, not 
only because it creates a diversion from 
the “eight-Dreadnought” question for 
the moment, but also because any of 
these startling social innovations is sure 
to find supporters beyond the party 
boundary. The same Conservatives who 
backed the Old-Age Pension are now 
found as a general thing in favor of anti- 
sweating legislation. Lord Milner, one 
of the tall towers of the Unionist party, 
a year ago declared in favor of establish- 
ing the minimum wage—a stride toward 
Socialism which even the most radical 
members of the radical cabinet had been 
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unwilling to consider the year before on 
first taking office. Now the Government 
appears with the bill presented a few days 
ago by Mr. Winston Churchill (as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade)—the first 
serious attempt which has ever been ven- 
tured on in England to deal effectually 
with the admitted evil of sweated indus- 
tries. It is significant of the political 
strength and popular interest in such 
legislation that the Government measure 
was followed up the next day by a bill 
of still more extreme proposals, in some 
respects, introduced by a Unionist mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. 

This is recognized on all hands in Eng- 
land as a new departure, an epoch-mark- 
ing innovation, a venturous extension of 
the sphere of government, the introduc- 
tion of a new principle in the fixing of a 
minimum wage by law—a policy which 
a generation ago would have been an in- 
conceivable raid on industry. But while 
radical in principle this particular meas- 
ure is very cautious and limited in scope 
—virtually an experimental and tentative 
beginning only. This minimum wage is 
to be fixt for both home-workers and 
factory workers. The bill not only makes 
a certain wage the legal one; it goes fur- 
ther and requires the State to take the 
initiative in seeing that it is enforced. 
Either the Board of Trade or the Home 
Office, it has not yet been determined 
which, will be armed with the powers of 
inspection and entry upon the premises 
of all industries for the purposes of in- 
vestigation. The boards which will be 
created to receive and act upon the re- 
ports of inspectors will also be chargéd 
with the duty of “fostering a healthy 
state in the trades in which they operate.” 

The trades placed under their special 
observation will be ready-made tailoring, 
machine-made lace and net finishing, 
cardboard-box making and ready-made 
blouse making. For the first six months 
of the operation of the law, if the bill be- 
comes law, the wages fixt under it will 
be compulsory only on Government 
work, either national or municipal. 
There will be published by official author- 
ity a “white list” of employers who have 
voluntarily adopted the board rates of 
wages: after six months employers not 
already on the “white list” can be 
brought up before the Board of Trade as 
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conducting their business in contempt of 
law. But before any minimum wage is 
made operative the Government bill pro- 
vides that three bodies must concur in 
determining it; the private member’s bill 
from the Opposition above alluded to is 
more drastic, providing that the majority 
of a board acting on a trade may settle 
what is the lowest proper wage and that 
that settlement shall at once have the 
force of law. Free Traders and Protec- 
tionists, the two great parties now divid- 
ing England, are both favoring the prin- 
ciple—tho the Protectionists are taking 
advantage of the chance to say that they 
cannot be sure they have protected Brit- 
ish work-people until they have protected 
them from the competition of sweated 
industries abroad. There is, as a matter 
of fact, a union already co-operating be- 
tween the anti-sweating ‘consumers’ 
leagues” of Switzerland and France. 

The class to whose salvation this legis- 
lation is directed principally includes the 
wretchedly overworked and underpaid 
women and children of the tenement 
houses and slums—widows and orphans, 
unprovided single women, and deserted 
wives. Having no trades unions, and 
trades unions being in the nature of 
things impossible among them, they must 
work long hours day and night, and, ac- 
cording to the official report to the Gov- 
ernment, their utmost possible earnings 
are “insufficient to sustain life in the most 
meager manner.”’ The Government holds 
that if society does not exist to reform 
such horrible conditions, it might as well 
not exist at all. Miss Macarthur, secre- 
tary of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, calls Mr. Churchill’s bill a 
“splendid beginning,” but wishes it had 
included more of the trades in which the 
lowest classes of women in London are 
enslaved, and says that it will give no 
satisfaction unless it is made compulsory 
at once on becoming law instead of try- 
ing “white-list” persuasion for six 
months first. 

Sir Charles Dilke has taken the lead in 
the fight for the bill in the House of 
Commons, regarding it the most import- 
ant measure of social reform which the 
Government has introduced, next to Old 
Age Pensions. It is practically the same 
bill which was introduced last year and 
sent to a committee headed by Sir 
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Thomas Whittaker, which made a report 
well known to students of the subject. 
But the genesis of the movement is 
traced by Sir Charles Dilke to a sugges- 
tion made by John Stuart Mill in 1848. 
It has taken two generations for the 
thought broached by that great economic 
reformer to get expression in practical 
politics and legislation in his own 
country. 
& 
Simplified Spelling 

WE have said not much about simpli- 
fied spelling of late; we have simply done 
it. We have let our readers see how 
they liked it, and they do like it. We 
knew they would, for we have the con- 
ceit to believe that they are an unusually 
intelligent body of readers. They know 
that the philologists, the orthoepists, the 
scholars of the English language, are 
with us in this matter, and we have read- 
ily believed that our readers understand 
the principles and the reason of it, and 
therefore like it. If some of them don’t 
like it we believe they ought to like it 
and will learn to. We have been greatly 
pleased that so few object to it. The 
practise of it is growing. More people 
are taking it up, and more will year by 
year. They will see that program looks 
better than programme, tho than though, 
labor than labour, vext than vexed. 

The English are more conservative 
than the Americans, and they cling more 
stubbornly to the old long forms. They 
have not caught up yet even to Web- 
ster’s spelling in Jabor and traveler. But 
they are coming to it, and are likely in 
the end to take the lead in the matter. 
Already there has been organized in Eng- 
land a Simplified Spelling Society, like 
our Simplified Spelling Board, and equal- 
ly financed by Mr. Carnegie. Its leaders 
are the philologists and makers of dic- 
tionaries, such men as Professor Skeat, 
the president; Dr. Furnivall; Henry 
Bradley, editor of the “Oxford Diction- 
arv”; Sir James A. H. Murray, and Prof. 
Gilbert Murray, Ambassador Bryce and 
Sir William Ramsay. These are names 
that carry weight, that represent the best 
British scholarship. They assure the re- 
public of letters that improvement in 
spelling is not to be laughed at. Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer, the secretary, has come to 
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this country to represent the new Society 
at the anniversary the past week of the 
Simplified Spelling Board in this city. 

The reform which this Board urges is 
not at all a radical one, and it counts as 
its friends a great many who do not go 
the full length of its recommendations. 
If the reader wants to know all that it 
asks let him write to the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board, No. 1. Madison avenue, New 
York City, and he will receive a copy of 
the changes recommended and the rules 
under which they come. If he believes in 
the principle of reform, let him in his 
own correspondence use all the simplifi- 
cations he dares. That is what we do in 
THe INDEPENDENT. There is not an- 
other one of them that will be as obtru- 
sive as the removal of the intrusive let- 
ters which disfigure though and through. 
And yet we do not use all the simplifica- 
tions, just because we fear we may dis- 
turb some weaker brethren. We know 
perfectly well that wherever ed, in a 
preterit, has the sound of ¢, it should be 
written with ¢, but out of mere tender- 
ness to these weaker brethren we have 
not pusht the rule to the extreme. We 
agree with the various Funk & Wagnalls 
publications and The Christian Work 
and Evangelist that the people may grad- 
ually get used to the better way, while 
the educational publications, addrest 
chiefly to teachers, and certain technical 
journals, can take all the simplifications. 
Silent final e ought to be dropt always, 
but we are not yet ready to do it. Of 
course, it will come in the end. 

But when will the end come? It is 
approaching faster than could have been 
expected. It took years to secure the 
Webster spellings, and our readers re- 
member the fight between the Webster 
and Worcester dictionaries. At last 
Webster won, and already we go beyond 
Webster. The Simplified Spelling Board 
has now published its recommended list, 
and we presume that for a year or two 
it will now rest from this labor and de- 
vote itself to persuading the people to 
catch up with it. Believing as we do in 
all wise reform, we have been of the 
first to move forward, and we expect 
to move forward further in time, 
but we must wait, and the Simplified 
Spelling Board must wait, until more of 
the daily journals and of the book pub- 
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lishers, always the most conservative of 
people, have made the improvements so 
common that they are not noticed. To 
this object the Board must now devote 
itself. It has laid down certain rules, 
and‘can go no further just now. 

But we advertise the people that this 
is not the end; it is the beginning. .The 
end is absolute phonetic spelling. But 
absolute phonetic spelling must wait till 
the phoneticians have agreed on an al- 
phabet which will give one sole letter for 
one sole sound, and that means more 
than twenty-six letters. Ten years from 
now the Simplified Spelling Board, as- 
sisted by the Simplified Spelling Society 
of Great Britain, and similar societies in 
France and Germany and Spain and 
Italy and Russia, all of which countries 
are far ahead of us in normal spelling, 
will have to agree on an international 
alphabet, and then we can begin the task 
of final reform. Then our children can 
learn to read when three years old, and in 
a few weeks, like the Hawaian children, 
and think it nothing but play, mere kin- 
dergarten sport. How happy the chil- 
dren of that day will be, and how they 
will look back with surprise and pity on 
their fathers’ school books! Then no 
longer will the children have to learn to 
read by pronouncing words in the way 
they are not written, after the fashion 
of the man who knew that when his 
clock struck seven and pointed to half 
past three it was a quarter of ten. That 
is the way we learn to read now, by dead 
Chinese memory for every single word, 
not one fixt and settled rule; and instead 
of being ashamed of our scoliography— 
we cannot call it orthography—not a few 
“cultivated” people love to kiss and pet 
its warts and bunions. All we are now 
trying to do is to pare off some of the 
worst excrescences. By and by we will 
attack the radical cure. 


& 


Decrease of Theological Students 
Abroad 


Tue lack of candidates for the minis- 
try in the various Protestant: state 
Churches of Germany is becoming 
alarming, and while formerly the the- 
ological graduates of the universities 
were compelled to wait as long as a 
dozen years before receiving a fixed ap- 
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pointment, they now find these waiting 
for them at once. According to the latest 
statistics the decrease in the number of 
theological students at the different uni- 
versities is the following, the first being 
the average in the years 1886 to 1891, the 
second the average from 1903 to 1908, 
viz.: Berlin, 732 (305) ; Bonn, 130 (78) ; 
Breslau, 169 (66) ; Erlangen, 325 (150) ; 
Giessen, 99 (70); Goettingen, 235 
(106) ; Greifswald, 305 (89) ; Halle, 660 
(320) ; Heidelberg, 88 (61); Jena, 126 
(49); Kiel, 86 (34); Koenigsberg, 201 
(71) ; Leipsic, 640 (279) ; Marburg, 194 
(134); Rostock, 61 (47); Strassburg, 
113 (67); Tiibingen, 408 (280). The 
decrease accordingly has been from 
4,572 to 2,106, or fully 54 per cent. Ac- 
cording to faculties this decrease runs 
from 23 per cent. in Rostock to 70 per 
cent. in Greifswald. 

The advanced men deny most vigor- 
ously that this has been caused by the 
spread of radical theological teaching at 
the universities. The Chronik der 
Christlichen Welt, on the basis of the 
above data, undertakes to demonstrate 
that proportionally the orthodox facul- 
ties have lost more students than the lib- 
eral, taking as evidence that the three 
orthodox umiversities of Erlangen, 
Greifswald and Rostock have gone back 
from a total of 691 theological students 
to 286; while the typically advanced 
group of Giessen, Heidelberg, Jena, 
Marburg and Strassburg from 620 to 
381, or a loss of 58 per cent. in the first 
group and of only 38.5 in the second 
critical group. 

It is rather noteworthy that the 
strongest complaints come from the or- 
thodox sections of the Church, being 
heard chiefly from. Mecklenburg, Sax- 
ony and Hanover, all three of which of- 
ficially recognize the Lutheran creed. 
Mecklenburg can count only on twelve 
new men for the next three years, and 
Hanover, which annually needs an in- 
crease of about forty to forty-five men, 
will have only twenty-five candidates to 
fill its vacancies. The present winter 
semester again shows a decrease of 
more than one hundred Protestant the- 
ological students, and the Catholic facul- 
tes report the same phenomenon, namely 
an enrollment of only 1,670 theological 
men as compared with 1,780 six months 
ago. 


Similar reports, however, come from 
other quarters, too, making this an in- 
ternational church problem. In the Luth- 
eran theological seminary in Paris there 
is but a single student, and in that of the 
Reformed Church less than half a dozen, 
In Geneva and other French-Swiss 
churches the same conditions prevail. 

The signs, however, are increasing to 
show that more conservative tendencies 
are beginning to prevail in university 
circles, especially on Biblical problems. 
Professor Harnack, of Berlin, has in 
three different works defended the 
Lukean authorship and historical charac- 
ter of the Third Gospel and the Acts; 
recently Professor Lietzmann, of Jena, 
has shown that gnosticism is a pre-Chris- 
tian type of philosophical thought and 
that the Fourth Gospel will on account 
of its relation to gnosticism not be de- 
nied to the Apostle John; and last but 
certainly not least, Professor Gregory, 
the American member of the theological 
faculty in the University of Leipsic, has 
just published an “Introduction to the 
New Testament,” in which, to the sur- 
prise of friend and foe, he makes a vig- 
orous defence of the Johannine origin 
and the reliability of this much debated 
Gospel. Other evidences of the growth 
of conservative thought is the deter- 
mined attack being made all along the 
line, especially by the Keppler Bund, on 
the Monism of Professor Haeckel, who 
only a year ago declared that he would 
supplant Christianity. Professor Haeck- 
el’s scientific attainment has been bitterly 
attackt by his fellow scientists, and espe- 
cially has the zoologist, Dr. A. Brass, in 
a recent work, demonstrated that 
Haeckel has actually falsified the pic- 
tures which he employed to show man’s 
descent. Monism is decidedly on the de- 
fensive in Germany at present. 


& 


Panama Report Next Week 


In March, 1906, two members of THE 
INDEPENDENT’S staff, Dr. E. E. Slosson, 
our literary editor, and Mr. Gardner 
Richardson, our assistant publisher, were 
sent to Panama to report to our readers 
the progress that was being made in con- 
structing the Canal. After an interval of 
three vears, two representatives have 
again been sent to the Canal Zone, and 
the first of their articles will appear next 
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week, telling of the general changes and 
progress since the last visit. A second 
article will shortly appear on the labor 
conditions, and a third on the engineer- 
ing problems and the actual work of con- 
struction. The representatives this year, 
who sailed on March 15th and have just 
returned, after a two weeks’ stay on the 
Isthmus, are Mr. Gardner Richardson, 
who accompanied Dr. Slosson before, 
and Mr. W. J. Ghent. Mr. Richardson 
is a graduate of Yale University and has 
been connected with THE INDEPENDENT 
four years. He has spent a large part of 
his life in foreign countries and is well 
fitted to report on the conditions in 
Panama. 

Mr. Ghent has been a frequent con- 
tributor to THe INDEPENDENT for many 
years, and is a well known authority on 
labor and economic questions. His book 
entitled “Mass and Class” is a standard 
work. Our readers can rely on the ac- 
curacy and impartiality of these repre- 
sentatives’ report. 


a 
A Wizard of Words 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE is 
dead at the age of seventy-two, by gen- 
eral consent one of the great poets of 
the Victorian era, yet not a poet of a 
rank or type like Tennyson, or the later 
Kipling, for he had a very narrow gamut 
and played on scarce more than one 
string. The most and best that can be 
said of him is, that he was a wizard of 
words. 

So far as his works will live they will 
be his poems of the early period before 
he joined the Catholic Church; and it 
may be counted to the credit of that 
Church that after joining it he ceased to 
write the sort of verse which had given 
him fame. His tragedies, such as 
“Erechtheus,” “Marie Stuart,” “Marino 
Faliero” and “Locriné,” are hardly read, 
and his prose works, such as “A Study 
of Shakespeare” and “A Study of Victor 
Hugo,” are hardly readable, for his wiz- 
ardry of words in verse, where it can 
substitute for sense, fails in prose, where 
clear thought is essential. 

Swinburne possessed the mystery of 
musical, meaningless, elusive expression 
that suggested but did not express the 
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thought which wraithlike escaped be! inc 
it. There is a vocal mastery of the me'- 
ody of sound, the succession of vowel 
and liquid and mute, which deceives us 
into belief that it carries a certain sense; 
but the meaning loses all definiteness, so 
that, after all the rhythmic cadences, 
Swinburne is hard reading, and only hier: 
and there a passionate line clings to the 
memory. Quite different is the tte: 
clarity of Tennyson, who could command 
all the stops of the tuneful lute quite as 
well as Swinburne, but who filled his 
words with lucid as well as sweet 
thought. Very different also is he from: 

Browning, who is. called obscure, but 

whose meaning can be worked out and is 

worth the working. But very often not 

Swinburne’s. Take such a verse as this 

from “To Victor Hugo”: 
“But thine imperial soul, 
As years and ruins roll 

To the same end, and all things and all dreams 
With the same wreck and roar 
Drift on the dim same shore, 

Still in the bitter foam and brackish streams 
Tracks the fresh water-springs to be 
And sudden sweeter fountains in the sea.’ 

What does it all mean? 

But it is not this for which we most 
condemn Swinburne, and count ourselves 
with those that fail to praise him in his 
death. It is because more than any other 
man he introduced into the sweet stream 
of English verse the poison of lewd love. 
There had been lawlessly amorous verse 
before, but hardly riotously, languorously 
lewd like his. Chaucer told the tales of 
his day, but he made penance in his “Le- 
gend of Good Women.” We will give 
Swinburne credit for the fire of liberty 
which the elder Walter Savage Landor 
kindled in his soul, and which led him 
even to praise the Russian regicide ; but 
it is license, not liberty, that invited his 
sweetest notes. Wordsworth in his youth 
equally kindled with the flame of free- 
dom, but allowed the fires to die; [ong- 
fellow and Lowell caught too, in thet 
young days, the healthy hatred of tyrat- 
ny; but only Milton fed on freedom a 
his daily strong meat. Swinburne: 
choice food was lust. His brilliant dis 
ciple was Oscar Wilde, and Oscar Wild 
had to learn the taste of prison food. 

There are two kinds of love, Plato tells 
us—one earthly, the other Uranian. It 
was the earthly love that Swinburn 
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chose to sing, bare, base, physical love, 
and with it the satiety, the weariness and 
death that follow. Indeed his lyre has 
but two notes, love and death, Mors and 
Eros, the Eros of Libitina. He sings of 
no pure love, only the love of Lilith. It 
is of no use to mince words about it; 
and if one can repeat, but hardly print, 
the coarse characterization Carlyle made 
of him, we can yet say that he treated 
Poesy as Circe transformed the seamen 
of Ulysses, and bade her root in the 
muck-swamps of fetid toad-blooms and 
deadly nightshade. That was a foul 
shame to the pure muse. For poetry is 
too sacred a thing to be profaned by sing- 
ing the jaded extasies of boughten love. 
The harlotry of the muse is an unfor- 
givable offense, not to be pardoned even 
in the scant three days of grace between 
the breath and the bier. 

For Swinburne knew and owned the 
wrong of it even in the delight of it. 
He chose the Syrian Adonis, the shame- 
lessly, nakedly, physical passion that had 
in it no shred of beauty of soul. He 
knew what it meant for 

“love makes all that love him wise, 
As wise as heaven and crueler than hell.” 
It was he that wrote: 
“To say of shame, What is it? 
Of virtue, We can miss it, 
Of sin, We can but kiss it, 
And it’s no longer sin.” 

With this spurn of the uncleft ass’s 
hoof at everything pure and holy he could 
well tell the end of it all: 

“Princes, and ye whom pleasure quickeneth, 

Heed well this rhyme before your pleasure 

tire; 
For life is sweet, but after life is death: 

This is the end of every man’s desire.” 

Swinburne is called the last of the 
great company of Victorian poets. Of 
them he might have been one of the 
greatest, for the genius was his. But it 
was misapplied. Of his own coterie of 
poets, Rossetti has left two or three noble 
lyrics that must live. He, too, had the 
deft wizardry of words, and with it a 
haunting tender thought that did not 
miss expression. Morris wrote much of 
fluent easy tales in prose and rime, facile 
to read and worth the keeping. But we 
fear that after a while scarce anything 
will be held of Swinburne’s worth the re- 
membering. His verse will be studied 
for its technique, and certain poems put 
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away to be kept in the dark closet with 
“curious” books; for such is the verdic: 
of the Rhadamanthine Time on those 
that prostitute the muse. His own age 
could not make him Laureate. 


S# 
Tariff Revision 


3y the changes made in the House the 
Payne tafiff bill has been improved, but 
it is not now a revision downward, nor 
are its rates in accord with the Republi- 
can platform’s definition of a just meas- 
ure of protection. Tea and coffee on the 
free list, removal of the obscure provision 
which would have nullified the proposed 
reduction of the duties on rough lumber, 
and the elimination of all retaliatory du- 
ties on petroleum—these are the leading 
changes for the better. The real value of 
these last named duties to the Oil Trust 
was overestimated, and the noise made in 
removing them served to divert attention 
from protective rates that have yielded 
large profits to other combinations. On 
the other hand, the unwarranted increases 
of the already high duties on hosiery and 
gloves were not touched, and the pro- 
visions for maximum rates that would for 
a considerable time increase by 20 per 
cent. the duties on four-fifths of our im- 
ports were retained. 

The Senate is now to take up the task 
of revision, and it has an opportunity to 
compel additional reforms. If current re- 
ports are well founded, however, the Re- 
publican majority of the Senate Commit- 
tee intends to undo a part of the com- 
mendable work of the House by impos- 
ing taxes on iron ore, hides and soft coal, 
and by increasing the duties on steel rails 
and structural shapes. But the assertion 
is made that the Payne bill’s increases on 
hosiery and gloves, against which 250,- 
000 women protested in a petition which 
the House declined to consider, will be 
crossed out. Many changes will be made 
by the Senate Committee, and afterward 
by the Senate. Then the bill will be com- 
pleted in conference. 

President Taft has repeatedly exprest 
his desire for a revision downward, that 
would reduce the cost of living. This is 
what a great majority of the people want. 
It is not given by the bill in its present 
form. The most convincing proof of this 
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is seen in the House Committee’s admis- 
sion that under the provisions of the bill 
the average ad valorem rate of duty upon 
all goods actually imported would be in- 
creased to 45.72 per cent. from the pres- 
ent tariff’s 44.16 per cent. That is to 
say, after certain products have been 
placed on the free list, and after the 
duties on some others (which are now 
practically prohibitory) have been re- 
duced, there are increases enough to 
make the general average higher than it 
is under the present tariff, which, its au- 
thors admitted, was placed at an unwar- 
rantably high level to allow for extensive 
reductions by treaties of reciprocity— 
those treaties which were afterward nego- 
tiated and which the Senate would not 
accept. 

As a whole, therefore, the Payne bill 
is not a downward revision. Some of 
its reductions are merely spectacular, 
such as the reduction of the duty on steel 
rails. We recently pointed out that with- 
in three weeks our rail manufacturers 
have undersold European manufacturers 
in Argentina in an order for 10,000 tons. 
Can they not as easily undersell them 
here at home, without protection? Two 
weeks ago, an Ohio steel company sold 
rails in Glasgow by underbidding Eng- 
lish manufacturers there, its price being 
$29.60, while the lowest English bid was 
$41.20. Does this Ohio company need a 
protective duty to defend it against the 
competition of English or other foreign 
manufacturers in the United States? But 
it is said that the Payne bill’s duty on 
rails will be increased by the Senate Com- 
mittee. 

The Democrats of the House asked for 
a reduction of duties on products com- 
peting with those which are controlled 
here by combinations. In the present tariff 
there are such duties, under the shelter 
of which competition in the home market 
has been supprest and prices rising near- 
ly to the imper_.ug point have been ex- 
acted. These rates should be revised, 
with the purpose of reducing the cost of 
living. Here is a field for Senate action, 
for it has been neglected by the House. 

The Senate, it is expected, will so 
modify the Payne bill’s provisions for 
the imposition of maximum rates that 
they will not invite commercial wars. 
This will be a decided gain. Probably it 
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will also insist upon a permanent ad- 
visory bureau of tariff experts. If there 
had been such a bureau at work during 
the last twelve months, many objection- 
able features of the pending bill would 
have been excluded before it was laid be- 
fore the House, and its rates would have 
been more nearly in accord with the 
declarations of the Republican platform. 


s 
The Decline of Reading Aloud 


‘(ue number of volumes of fresh po- 
ctry published is increasing year by year, 
and the old poets are sold in greater 
quantity, yet there is a general impres- 
sion that there is less poetry read than 
there used to be, that the younger gene- 
ration does not have the love for it that 
their elders had. This impression we be- 
lieve to be correct, and we account for it 
largely by the decline in the habit of 
reading aloud. For poetry is based on 
sound, and when no sound is heard po- 
etry is merely a vexatiously awkward 
way of saying things. There are per- 
sons with such strong auditory imagina- 
tions that they can read a page of music 
and get the same enjoyment out of it as 
by hearing it played, and there are per- 
sons of the same type who can read po- 
etry silently with as much satisfaction as 
aloud, but such gifted individuals are 
rare, and they are getting rarer as the 
auditory faculties are nowadays less de- 
veloped. 

Some one has said that it is a crime 
to read poetry to oneself and that it 
should be prohibited by law. We agree 
with the first clause, but not with the 
second. Legal measures are unneces- 
sary, for where poetry is not read aloud 
it is usually not read at all, There is no 
reason why it should be. 

Poetry is not intended to be read as 
prose. Poets reading their own verses 
accent the rhythm strongly. We are 
told that Wordsworth, Tennyson and 
Poe mouthed the lines in a manner al- 
most offensive. It is said that Kipling, 
in the days when he was writing bar- 
rack-room ballads from day to day to 
fill out the columns of the Allahabad 
Pioneer, was once given a subject for 
one by his colleagues in the office. He 
retired to meditate and then came back 
triumphant. “TI have it. How will this 
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do?” he cried, humming something of 
this kind: 
“m—m! m—m! 
mmm n—m—m—m. 
de—day de—de—de—day, 
de—de—day de—de—de—day, 
m—m—m mm m—mn—m—m, 

“But what are the words to it?” asked 
his friends. 

“Oh, I haven’t written the words yet. 
I will go and do it now.” 

Some of the poetry and much of the 
prose published nowadays do not seem 
to have been read aloud even by their 
authors. They apparently never thought 
it a necessary part of the task of compo- 
sition. Many of the popular novels, ad- 
venture and mystery stories particularly, 
are vocally unreadable. They are in- 
tended to be hurried thru. “You can 
read it in no time,” is a common recom- 
mendation for a new novel. This natu- 
rally raises the question whether it is 
worth reading in any time. Even 
first-class novelists of the day have the 
same fault. For example, to read aloud 
a chapter of one of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s stories is a strain upon the voice. 
Mrs. Wharton is almost as hard. On the 
other hand, William de Morgan’s novels 
are delightful to both reader and lis- 
tener. They are like Dickens in this re- 
spect, and we are told by Dickens’ 
daughter that he recited his dialogs as 
he paced the floor in composing them. 
One reason why James and Meredith are 
reputed obscure is because people try to 
read them visually. Read orally they 
are much easier to follow and compre- 
hend. 

The sense for rhythm in prose disap- 
pears with the love of poetry. Those who 
depend upon the eye alone become incap- 
able of appreciating delicate differences 
of style. In our system of education the 
ear receives little training so students tend 
to become exclusively eye-minded and 
philology goes over to an alien and sec- 
ondary sense. A considerable body of liter- 
ature is being produced which is never 
voiced unless by the proofreader. The 
editor of one of our great dictionaries 
says in order to get the correct pronun- 
ciation of a recent scientific word in gen- 
eral use he wrote to the man who had in- 
vented it. The distinguished scientist re- 
plied that he did not know how the word 
was pronounced as he had never used it 
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in speech. He was willing, he said, that 
the dictionary-makers should decide that 
if they thought it worth while. 

The discussion of simplified spelling 
has brought out many amusing instances 
of this perversion of the verbal sense. 
“You are spoiling the word!” we hear 
when no change whatever is made in the 
word, but only a change in its symbol in 
order to preserve the word from uncon- 
scious phonetic decay. To such people 
destroying a photograph would be the 
same as murder. The poets who go by 
sound rather than sight are much more 
inclined to be phonetic in their spelling 
than prose writers. If the opponents of 
spelling reforms were tested in the 
psychological laboratory they would 
probably be found to belong mostly to 
the visual or graphomotor classes, while 
those more tolerant to orthographical in- 
novations would be found using auditory 
or vocal-motor imagery. 

The decay of the habit of reading 
aloud comes from the multiplicity of 
books and of lights. The fireplace was 
once literally the focus of the family. 
This was the age of story telling, of the 
saga. Old and young listened to the 
monolog, their eyes on the flickering 
flames. Next came the time when the 
lamp was made the center of the circle, 
usually only a single reading light and 
but one new book or magazine, therefore 
one reader to several listeners. It was 
the age of the leisurely novel, of the con- 
tinued story. Some books are to be 
chewed, some are to be Fletcherized to 
bring out the full flavor. This practise 
of reading together for weeks and 
months the same book gave the family a 
unity that it has since lost, for now the 
family has no focus. Every member to 
the smallest reader has his individual 
reading matter as he has his individual 
butter and salt holders. Magazines are 
cheap and books can be had for nothing. 
Every room is heated and lighted, and 
everybody in the family is independent. 
If they all eat together once a day it is by 
a special effort, and to read together is 
still rarer. Consequently there is no com- 
munity of interest, no common theme of 
conversation. They read different things, 
think in different ways and speak in dif- 
ferent dialects. This reduces the uniting 
bond of the family to mutual affection 
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alone and that this is not sufficient to 
stand the strain of the centrifugal forces 
of the individualism of today is becoming 
increasingly manifest. The family needs 
a new focus. 


os 


There is occasion for 
some serious concern 
over the news that at 
the request of the United States the Brit- 
ish Government announced that it would 
not allow President Castro to land 
at Trinidad, a British island near Vene- 
zuela. The neighboring French, Dutch 
and Danish territories also forbade his 
landing on their territory, all, we gather, 
at the request of the United States, and 
the French authorities put him on a 
steamer and forcibly returned him to 
France. The reason given for this 
action is to prevent disorder in Vene- 
zuela, and support the acting govern- 
ment by Vice-President Gomez. This 
is, we say, serious. Castro is the 
elected President of Venezuela, and is 
as able a man as the country has ever 
had, and has tried, with more or less wis- 
dom, to protect the interests of his coun- 
try as against various greedy foreign ex- 
ploiters.. He had to go abroad to under- 
go a serious surgical operation, and left 
the government in charge of Vice-Presi- 
dent Gomez till after his return. We do 
not know with what encouragement 
Gomez then brought charges against 
Castro of conspiracy for murder, and as- 
sumed the right to be Castro’s successor. 
But Castro has never been impeached or 
condemned. It is not for the interest of 
important parties that he should return 
to power, for the Asphalt Trust, which 
refused arbitration of its claims, and 
which was proved to have aided a rebel- 
lion and was condemned, under Castro, 
to lose its rights to the Bermudez asphalt 
lake and to pay a heavy fine, has now pur- 
chased back all its rights: but were Cas- 
tro to return it would find this settlement 
disallowed. We doubt very much wheth- 
er the United States will find its interest 
in attempting to control thé republics to 
the south of us. This attitude does not 
encourage either their affection or their 
trade. It is not our business to settle 
their quarrels. The big brother with a 
big’ ‘stick gets no love. 


The Big Brother 
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. The past week proves that 
aa the whisky men, the beer 

men and the saloon men 
have seen the danger threatening them 
from the moral awakening and have 
themselves awakened. Prohibition may 
conquer the rural sections of the country, 
but they are resolved that it shall not get 
the mastery of the cities. The past week 
has proved their activity and success in 
Long Island and in other parts of this 
State, and in important counties in In- 
diana, Wisconsin, etc. They will not 
lose the fight from any indolence or par- 
simony. They have begun by fighting 
with all their might, matching meeting 
with meeting, church bells with brass 
bands, and prayer with free lunch and 
drinks and autos to take the voters to 
the polls. The waking of the wets means 
a long fight and a careful study of what 
liberty means. The excitement recalls 
the old Washingtonian days when J. 
Pierpont Morgan’s grandfather, the Rev. 
John Pierpont, was the laureate of the 
cause, and the children were made to re- 
cite the poems in teetotal meetings, such 
as the alcoholic medical prescription : 


“Take a little rum 

The less you take the better, 
And pour it in the lakes 

Of Wener and of Wetter. 


Take a spoonful out 
(Mind it is not groggy), 
And put it in the lake 
Of Winnepisseogee.” 
After a few more dilutions which we for- 
get the thing concludes: 
“Now take a drop or two 
Mixt in a quart of water; 
And you will get well, 
Or at least you oughter.” 
ss 
In Survey, the new name of 
the monthly organ of the 
Charity Organization of 
this city, Mr. Robert W. De Forest, who 
is president of the Charity Organization 
and vice-president of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the aims and work of this new 
Foundation, which Mrs. Russell Sage 
has endowed with $10,000,000. It is a 
pleasant thing to think of Russell Sage. 
who claimed no expert knowledge of 
charitable work, but who had the knack 
of making a fortune, as taking -satisfac- 
tion in the thought that after his death 


The Sage 
Foundation 
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his great wealth would be devoted by his 
widow to the very best service of the 
world. She took expert advice, and de- 
cided to establish aa organization which 
should seek out the best ways to remove 
the causes of social evil and secure social 
betterment. A few weeks ago we re- 
ported the important investigation made 
by the Sage Foundation in Pittsburgh, 
but that is but one of a large number of 
studies it is engaged in. Such is its sup- 
port of efforts to reduce the ravages of 
tuberculosis, its work for playground 
extension, for children’s school gardens, 
for the prevention of blindness, and for 
other activities in which it is peculiar 
that it does not seek to advertise itself, 
but is glad to work silently thru other 
societies. It is particularly interested in 
the extension of charity organizaion in 
the various cities of the country, so that 
charity may be wisely administered with- 
out pauperizing the recipients. The uni- 
fication of charities is of great impor- 
tance, and that gives occasion for sur- 
prise that the offer of a million dollars 
to the Hebrew charities of this city on 
condition that they federate is opposed 
by one or two of the strongest of them, 
which seem to fear that they will lose 
their special appeal. 

J 
Distasteful as it is for an 
editor to admit that he 
may have made a mistake, 
when he is rebuked by some one who 
knows more about the subject than he 
does, as in the following letter, he is 
obliged to do something about it. The 
statement to which our anonymous corre- 
spondent takes exception was not, we 
confess, original, altho we neglected to 
put it in quotation marks. On looking it 
up in the handy volume of literary pem- 
mican on the shelf behind us we find no 
iuthor’s name is given. We must, there- 
fore, apologize to our readers for having 
printed a statement which may be alto- 
gether incorrect, and which, at any rate, 
we had made no attempt to verify: 

East SPRINGFIELD, Pa., March 2oth, 19009. 
Editor Independent: 
_ You say on page 650 of the 25th March 
issue, that: “Even the devil is not so bad as he 
is painted.” If you were not blinded by him, 
and possest by him, you would know that 


le is unspeakably worse than he is or ever can 
be painted. 


A Retraction 
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We have once or twicc 
called attention in past 
years to the supremacy 
of the Bible over any and all other 
sources of literary allusion in the ad- 
dresses of public men. It makes no dif- 
ference what a man’s profession may be, 
a literary man, a lawyer or a teacher, 
just as much as a clergyman, Bible words 
will unconsciously drop off his tongue. 
We happen to notice it in reading the 
tribute to the late President Gilman by 
Professor Gildersleeve in a number just 
issued of the Johns Hopkins Circular. 
Now Professor Gildersleeve is not known 
as a Bible scholar; he is past master of 
all our Grecians, and master also of a 
most delightful style, for which some 
read the Journal of Classical Literature, 
edited by him, who will never read the 
books he writes about in it. His eulogy 
of President Gilman is less than six 
pages long, and in it we count fourteen 
verbal expressions or quotations taken 
from the Bible: “Every good word and 
work,” “fountain sealed,” “discernment 
of spirits,” “hid treasure,” “sinned with 
their lips,” “faith in his high calling,” 
“seeing him who is invisible,” “time 
would fail me,” “slept or slumbered,” 
“Egyptian taskmaster,” “bloweth where 
it listeth,” “make a plain path,” “recom- 
pense of reward,” and one direct quota- 
tion, “This is the way; walk ye in it.” 
Against these fourteen cases there is only 
one use of classical phrases and one allu- 
sion each to Milton and Wordsworth. 
And this from our most profound and 
revered Grecian, who could have spat- 
tered his address over with Greek and 
Latin references and expressions with- 
out winking, so easy would it have been 
to him, but they could not have fitted inta 
the serious purpose of plain and tendet 
address as do the words of the two Tes- 
taments. 


The Bible 
and Literature 


wt 


President Gomez, of Cuba, in his inau- 
gural message calls attention to the one 
imminent danger which threatens the 
island. He says: 

“The political problem of our country as of 
some others of similar origin and education, 
contains one evil element, which manifests 
itself in a tendency to create and maintain a 
third party, and even other factions, arising 
from vice and social disintegration, which un- 
fortunately seems characteristic of the southern 
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races. The same evil manifests itself in a ten- 
dency toward rebellion against everything 
wearing the badge of discipline, order and 
method and against subordination to the will 
and welfare of social collectivity. In this we 
have one fact which, small as it may be, is not 
encouraging or promising.” 

We trust President Gomez will speedily 
suppress all insurrections. If he does not 
it will mean the end of Cuba as a sepa- 
rate republic. 


It is not an easy question to answer, 
just how violations of the Jim Crow laws 
in the South should be treated. Of 
course, negroes do not go into the cars, 
or seats, reserved for whites; that would 
be resented. But if the white seats are 
full the white people will crowd over into 
the negro seats, and it makes trouble. 
Should it be resented and resisted, to 
make the law odious, or allowed, to make 
it ridiculous? The Colored Teachers’ 
Association of Texas voted to ask that 
so long as the law is retained it should 
be enforced impartially, and there went 
abroad the report that the association had 
approved the Jim Crow law, which it 
had not. 

s 

All who know will greatly regret that 
our Minister to China is to be replaced 
by ex-Senator Fulton, of Oregon, or some 
other politician. We can hardly ex- 
pect from Mr. Fulton the sympathy with 
China or the knowledge of that country 
which Mr. Rockhill possesses. Mr. Rock- 
hill talks Chinese, and we believe Tib- 
etan, and is unsurpassed as an authority 
on Chinese history, geography and liter- 
ature. It has been greatly to the honor 
of this country that he has been our rep- 
resentative, and we were not aware that 
he desired to withdraw from diplomatic 
service. 

st 

More Dreadnoughts, and still more. 
Now Austria is to build three, evident- 
ly not because she needs them, but to 
back up Germany, her close ally, in case 
of war with Great Britain. That will 
give a new shiver to the English peo- 
ple, and will mean more than eight 
Dreadnoughts, and more taxes, and we 
shall hear the same old story, that four 
new Dreadnoughts are not enough for 
our protection. What a pity that Great 
Britain started the new rivalry of waste! 


And there is a new call for defense in 


the air, not an army, not a navy, but a 


fleet of airships—what shall we call it? 
Js 

Excommunication has lost its terrors. 
On April 24th Loisy will commence his 
lectures as professor at the College of 
France. The Camelots du Roi, who have 
every Wednesday since October last in- 
terrupted the lectures of Professor Thal- 
amas at the Sorbonne, promise to take a 
hand in ge Loisy’s. At the re- 
cent elections in Italy, Murri, an excom- 


municate vitandus, was chosen by the 
voters of Monte Georgio, a formal papal 
possession, to represent them in the Ital- 
ian Parliament. In a rostrum of Paris 
stands the cast-out Loisy and on Monte 
Citorio, Rome, is ee, Murri. 


It is enough to “jar” one to read a 
negro paper, supposed to be devoted to 
the interests of the race, give columns of 
pride to a black prize-fighter, whose emi- 
nence is no credit to his people, and then 
turn the page and read advertisements not 
only of “pure whisky,” but of nostrums 
to whiten the complexion and _ to 
straighten kinky hair. The publishers 
know they are frauds, but they have not 
the conscience to stop cheating their 
readers. 

Sd 

A gift of $200,000 by Andrew Carne- 
gie to Hamilton College, to be called the 
Elihu Root Peace Fund, in recognition 
of Senator Root’s services to peace while 
Secretary of State, is suitably given to 
the college from which Mr. Root grad- 
uated, and where his father was pro- 
fessor. 

& 

By an edict promulgated at Peking all 
Chinese are forbidden to become natural- 
ized as citizens of another country. This 
law is opposed to the comity of nations, 
as much so as our law forbidding Chi- 
nese to become citizens with us. Very 
likely our law provoked it. 

a 

It is a bit absurd to hear of “destroy- 
ers” being “christened.” But even the 
“christening” with a smashed bottle of 
wine is a mockery of the rite and the 
word. It sounds like a devil’s christen- 


ing. 
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The Limitation of Life Insurance 
in New York 


THE extravagance that is character- 
istic of modern life has resulted in the 
imposition of taxes that grow more and 
more burdensome with the passing of 
time. Those who are charged with the 
power of taxation are frequently con- 
fronted with a mighty task in making 
the state’s income equal to its expendi- 
ture. The crying and constantly in- 
creasing needs of the state for an ade- 
quate income finally led to the taxing of 
insurance premiums. What the logic 
was that led legislators to such a method 
of taxation it is not easy for those of us 
outside of the legislative fold to under- 
stand. It is easy to understand a tax on 
the liquor traffic that takes the form of a 
substantial license fee, because the liquor 
business is admittedly bad and by means 
of it our prisons are crowded and our 
jails are too often found inadequate as 
to accommodations. But the average 
man would scarcely think of putting life 
insurance and the liquor traffic on the 
same basis as a reason for taxation. Life 
insurance is beneficent from start to fin- 
ish. It is one of the most admirable 
forms of thrift. It is based on self- 
denial for the benefit of wife and chil- 
dren and others, who but for it or some- 
thing analogous, might become public 
charges. There is no excuse for taxing 
premiums on life insurance. which are 
generally paid vicariously. The several 
States, finding it possible to mulct the 
insurance companies by taxation, have 
increased the penalty placed by igno- 
rance on thrift until the revenue has 
reached more than $12,000,000 per an- 
num. A stranger from Mars, or indeed 
any one not familiar with the modern 
trend in the taxation of insurance, would 
very naturally suppose that the State 
would foster and encourage a business 
vielding such easy money in taxation. 
On the contrary, and particularly during 
recent years, there has been developed a 
tendency toward hampering the business 
of the insurance companies. In Texas 
for example, a law was past demand- 


ing that the insurance companies should 
make Texas investments as the price of 
doing business in that State. In Wis- 
consin it was required that a specific 
apportionment of dividends be made, 
with which requirement a number of the 
first-class companies were unable to 
comply, and in consequence withdrew 
from doing business in that State. New 
York has recently limited her insurance 
companies to the writing of not more 
than $150,000,000 of new business a 
year. This has led to the dropping of 
1,000 field agents by the New York Life 
alone, lest that company might exceed 
the maximum and become an outlaw. 
That such a limitation of business is 
hurting the New York companies goes 
without saying. The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents has taken up the 
matter and called attention to the in- 
justice of this law. The Chamber of 
Commerce asked some time ago that the 
Governor appoint a commission to con- 
sider the subject with the object of sug- 
gesting needed reformation. That the 
Legislature is beginning to have certain 
doubts regarding the wisdom of its ac- 
tion in 1906 is manifested in its search 
after a concise statement of the gains or 
losses in insurance in force in 1906, 1907 
and 1908 for the three big companies of 
this State and seven big companies of 
other States. Tur INDEPENDENT hopes 
that the members of the Legislature will 
come to a better understanding of the 
subject of life insurance as they study 
it, and when they have passed the aca- 
demic stage they will repeal the laws 
limiting the amount of business that 
New York State companies may write. 


st 


Tue Standard mentions the case of a 
clerk in one of the important depart- 
ments of the City of Baltimore who was 
recently arrested charged with stealing 
over $100,000. The young man’s salary 
was $1,400. Nevertheless he kept fast 
horses and was otherwise extravagant. 
He was bonded for $3.000. Perhaps the 
hending companv was napping. The 
young man certainly was not. 
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Wheat Prices 


THE price of wheat, which for some 
time had been advancing, rose sharply 
last week, and wheat for May delivery 
was sold in Chicago at $1.263 per 
bushel. While the speculative operations 
of the Patten group in that city have in 
some measure affected the price, the con- 
trolling influences have been natural 
market and agricultural conditions, 
which these speculators studied with care, 
and of which they have taken advantage. 
Our own growing crop of winter wheat, 
as shown by last week’s Government re- 
port, is in such condition that tie quan- 
tity harvested will probably be less than 
last year’s by at least 40,000,000 bushels. 
Supplies in farmers’ hands are low, both 
here and abroad. Argentina’s crop has 
been reduced by frost. Consumption here 
steadily gains upon production. Last 
year’s crop in Europe was deficient. On 
the whole, the price appears to have been 
determined by the law of supply and de- 
mand. Chicago’s speculators have made 
large purchases, it is true, but they have 
also sold freely. The condition of our 
winter wheat may improve, and as to our 
spring wheat we know little or nothing. 
With the price of wheat higher than it 
has been for twenty years, except at the 
time of the Leiter speculation, the cost 
of living rises. A considerable advance 
in breadstuffs and provisions is noted in 
the average tables. Tariff revisers at 
Washington have shown no consuming 
desire to reduce the cost of living by 
their treatment of the tariff rates now in 
force. 


st 
..Condensed milk worth $2,455,000 
was exported from this country last year, 
and the exports in the last ten years have 
amounted to $16,000,000. 

.The discovery of a large field of 
placer gold deposits in the Sierra Blanca 
district of Oaxaca, Mexico, is announced. 
The area of the field exceeds 20,000 acres. 

....Pig iron output in March was I,- 
832,194 tons, against 1,707,340 in Feb- 
ruary, and 1,797,560 in January. Since 
the beginning of April, the rate of pro- 
duction has been slightly reduced. 


..After two years of labor and an 
expenditure of $1,000,000, the dam across 
the Connecticut River, six miles south 
of Brattleboro, Vt., is now practically 
completed. It is to be used for the de- 
velopment of electric power. 


....In March, twenty-two new na- 
tional banks were organized, with a total 
capital of $2,285,000. There are now 
6,906 national banks, with an authorized 
capital of $942,996,775 and a bond-se- 
cured circulation of $646,142,390. 

.. The New York Chamber of Com- 
merce has appointed a committee of 
seven members to consider, “from the 
standpoint of the requirements of the 
world’s shipping,” the problems involved 
in the construction of the Panama Canal, 
and to submit a report. 


...The advance of 45 points in the 
price of Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad stock, last week, to a new 
high record of $600 per share, was due 
to rumors that a part of the accumulated 
surplus was soon to be distributed by in- 
creasing the annual dividend from 20 to 
40 per cent. The company’s capital stock 
outstanding is only $26,000,000. 

..Comparisons of average commod- 
ity prices made by Bradstreet’s to obtain 
an index number show a steady increase 
each month from 7.9051 on September 
Ist, 1908, to 8.3157 on April Ist, 1900. 
The corresponding index number for 
July rst, 1896, was 5.7019, the increase 
since that date having been nearly 46 per 
cent. 

..In response to inquiries the fol- 
lowing statement was made last week by 
John Claflin, of the H. B. Claflin Com- 
pany, the largest wholesale dry goods 
dealers in this country: 


“The dry goods business is not booming, but 
it is in a healthier condition than has been seen 
for some months. Orders are coming in now 
for fall delivery, and the size and quality of 
these orders indicate that the season will be a 
very good one—certainly much better than last 
year’s. The spring business is practically fin- 
ished, except for filling-in orders. Merchants 
thruout the country feel well satisfied, and the 
trend is now upward. The attitude of the 
country is a waiting one. No decided change 
from present conditions may be looked for as 
long as the tariff question is unsettled.” 





